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Preface 


Of this joy in living, there is j^rea*er proof in Italy than elsewhere. 
Buildings, pictures, and sculpture seem to be born, like the flowers by the 
road^’d , tc dug thenisehes into being. Approached in the spirit of their 
ccnception, rlcy inspire us with the veiy music of life. 

No really Italian building seems ill at ease in Italy. All are happily 
content With what* ornament and colour they carry, as natinally as the 
rocks and trees and garden slopes which are one with them. Wherever the 
cypress rises, like the touch of a magicians wand, it resolves all into a 
composition harmonious and complete. 

The secret of this ineffable chatm would be sought in vain in the 
rarefied air of^cholasticism or pedantic fine art. It lies close to the earth. 
Like a handful of the moist, sweet earth itself, it is so simple that, to 
modern minds, trained in intellectual gymnastics, it would seem unrelated 
to great purposes. It is so close that almost univermlly it is overlooked by 
the pedant. 


With these words Frank Lloyd Wright expresses vividly the 
single idea underlying the various lectures that follow— the idea 
that art is in some sense intimately related, not only to the social 
structure, hut even to the very soil and landscape of a country. 


^ Frank Lloyd Wright, Ain^(Juhtle Baulen imd I ntwiirfe, Berlin, 1910. 
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But that art is more than the craft and skill of peasants Mr 
Wright would be the first to admit. Art, even in its pre-histocic or 
most primitive manifestations, is a discipline of the senses, a con- 
centrated expression of social and individual consciousness, ‘fiije’ 
in the sense that it is skilful, selective and intense. These values are 
now discredited as ‘aesthetic’ or ‘formal’, and there is an impUca- 
tion that they are to be despised because they merely give pleasure. 
But to deny the aesthetic basis of art is merely masocliistic: is to 
deprive oneself of the pleasure properly belonging to a forrhative 
activity. Various writers — most recently Erich Fr^mm and Erich 
Neumann — ^have shown to what an extent the sti ucture of modem 
society promotes masochistic and sadistic impulses, and so long 
as that structure remains intact, we must dxpcct in art and litera- 
ture movements that express the deep lack of community or 
brotherhood in our life. Art is a social bond only so long as it is 
aesthetic — only so long as it communicates pleas*ure by thb means 
and rules to which our senses cgmmonly respond. 

Once this truth is accepted by contemporary artists, then the 
accumulated results of many years of technical experiment, pur- 
sued by many artists in many different directions, will be ready for 
synthesis. Technical research is perhaps not exhaustec^the inven- 
tion of new materials, the changing architectural environment, 
social factors of many kinds, will continue to call for experiment. 
But the technical discoveries of the past fifty years associated with 
names such as Cezanne, Matisse, Picasso, Braque, Chirico, Klee, 
Max Ernst, Naum Gabo and others, constitute a repertory of means 
the like of which has never before been available to the artist. In 
the art of music the historical critic can trace clearly the effects of 
purely technical innovations hke polyphony or chromaticism; in 
painting, though the introduction of oil paints is a typical instance 
of the effects of an invention on technique, and the discovery of 
the so-called laws of perspective had a transforming influence on 
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the whole art, it is only comparatively recently that experiment 
becanile ‘free’. So long as painting, largely as a result of the dis- 
covery of the laws of perspective, remained tied to an ideal of 
scientific representation, so long foJ'm remained restricted, con- 
fined in phenomenal shackles. That this aim was based on a super- 
ficial and philosophically contemptible understanding of the nature 
of reality is obvious, but painters arc not necessarily metaphysicians. 

The formal liberation that we now enjoy is all-important, and 
many artists are satisfied with it. But the main release in modem 
art affects not it^ form, but its content. It is the imagination itself 
that has found freedom. If one likes to ascribe general movements 
to particular causes, then one may sec Freud as the man with the 
master- 1.( ^ Ji would bclnore exact, however, to sec Freud as one 
of the hberated, as a leader in a movement that had been gathering 
force ever since the eighteenth century. In so far as that movement 
is pcrsonlhst and ubjcctivist, it hardly makes for social unity. But 
society became disunited because it could not adapt itself to the 
individual’s sense of his own integrity. A new social order will be 
possible only in so far as it provides for personal freedom. To pro- 
vide for personal frccdom’is largelv a question of providing the 
opportunity fgr creative activities. 

I do not profess to know how real is the promise of such a social 
redintegration anywhere in the world today. If we try to get our 
own small field into focus, we then discover an opaque film over 
the central areas. A pattern may begin to emerge in some isolated 
spot — perhaps at some point on the periphery hkc Finland or 
Brazil (Figs, ii, la). The older economics arc amorphous — 
not merely because they arc enveloped in war or threats of war: 
rather because they no longer provide those cells of good hving 
which make for peace no less than tor art. The definition of such an 
organic structure of society is a task for sociology, but among its 
characteristics we might distinguish physical limitations (no 
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imperialism), a certain degree of economic self-sufficiency, politi- 
cal detachment, and social cohesion — characteristics fbvuid in the 
ancient city state, in the Greek colony, in the medieval borough. 
Each limited area of cultivation takes on a crystalline structure; 
or, since the process is essentially dynamic, let us say rather that 
it steadily revolves like a wheel roimd its relacively small urban 
hub {Frontispiece, Figs. 7-9). 

Art is engendered by intensities and limitations, but none the 
less it' is meant for universal consumption. The citizens of Beauvais 
built their cathedral out of a narrow regional zeal, -but they invited 
the wonder and admiration of the whole Christian world. A local 
habitation docs not imply a provincial mind. The best minds, that 
spent their days in the little worlds of Florence or Weimar, 
Konigsberg or Cloyne, were imivcrsal. But it is difficult for a mind 
not to be shallow in the impersonal wildernesses of Londot\ or 
New York. 

H.R. 
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I 

The Roots of the Artist 


W hen I began to consider the topic of this lecture, my first 
intention was t<} -(•tell a story I have often told before— to tell it in 
different words and perhaps with a shift of emphasis, but still the 
old story of the modern movement in art, from its first origins in 
the romantic movement at the bcgiiuiing of the last century, 
through impressionism, post-impressionism, cubism, expression- 
ism and the rest, down to the latest phases of superrealism and 
constructivism. I would have presented my audience with a dozen 
labels or more, and an equal number of neat definitions. I might 
have gone on to show how, in spite of their modernity, such labels 
and prescriptions can be attached to various types of art in the past, 
and that there is in fact very Uttle new under our contemporary 
sun. That might have reassured the conservative elements in my 
audience and at the same time flattered those artists who might thus 
find their wildest experiments justified by liistorical precedents. I 
would have pointed out that, though the history of arts is rich in 
forms, or diverse in modes of expression, a claim to anything in 
the nature of originality is to be suspected merely on grounds of 
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The Roots of the Artist 

genetic improbability. Millennia divide the earliest cave drawings 
from the painting shown in an exhibition to-day, but they.repre- 
sent but a brief span in the history of the human race; and they 
represent no change at all intthe aesthetic quahty of man’s plastic 
vision. Mankind has evolved nothing subtler than the co-ordina- 
tion of hand and eye which we find in the well-known cave paint- 
ings of Altamira, but this faculty is strictly comparable with the co- 
ordination we find to-day in a drawing by Picasso. Aesthetic 
sensibihty has remained constant: what have changed, of-course, 
are the habits and beliefr of the societies into which artists are 
born. 

These habits and behefr are a necessary part of human existence, 
and a recognition of the fact that they obscure, like so many shift- 
ing clouds, the clarity of man’s plastic vision, does not justify what 
we might call 'aesthetic independence,’ or ‘art for art’s sake’. 
Personally I would like to be a purist in art, just as I would likfe to 
be an individualist in ethics or an idealist in philosophy; but com- 
mon sense compels me to a relativist or pragmatist attitude in all 
these matters. In art I am frankly a pluralist. Somewhere in the 
complex strand of human development there is a pure strain of 
aesthetic sensibihty; perhaps, imder laboratory conditions, it can be 
isolated. But usually it is intertwined with other threads, of magic, 
rehgion, science or poUtics; and according to the number and twist 
of these threads, the aesthetic sense is distorted and transfigured. 
But that is only half the relativist position. So far I have had in 
mind the objective aspects of art. But actually, as we know, the 
plastic vision passes through lenses of very different shapes. Every 
work of art is the expression of a personahty or particular tempera- 
ment, and though we can classify human beings with some degree 
of precision, and classify the modes of expression which correspond 
to the various types, wc do not abolish the general picture of 
plurahty and relativity. There are romantic artists in every classical 
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The Roots of the Artist 

epoch and classical artists in every romantic epoch. There were 
supperrcahsts in ancient Greece and constructivists in ancient 
Rome. There were impressionists in Egypt and expressionists in 
the medieval monasteries. No douftt an artist quahfied in every 
respect to become a Royal Academician could be found among 
the pygmies of Central Africa.^ 

Relativism does not necessarily imply an absence of judgment, 
it can, of course, be maintained that all values, whether moral or 
aesthetic, are as relative as the experiences we call art, and in a sense 
this is true. The aesthetic canons of Puritanism or Iconoclasm have 
httle relevance to the facts of art, in so far as these facts arc an 
expression of the diversity of human creatures. Like fascism to-day, 
those Tv Itj. i.,i s movements were attempts to dragoon art — to con- 
trol It from a centre and to impose uniformity on it. I personally 
take the view, which is heterodox to most people, that tlic more 
consciodsly mor dor political values arc imposed on art, the more 
art suffers. Art is spontaneous, the unpremeditated act of an indi- 
vidual, but always innocent. Where, then, docs it find its scale of 
values ? On what basis can we judge all the heterogeneous mani- 
festations of art, if not by social or ethical standards? Where, if not 
in a moral co^e, shall we find a criterion of art? 

The answer is, of course, in nature. There, absolute and universal, 
is a touchstone for all human artifacts. And we must understand by 
nature not any vague pantheistic spirit, but the measurements and 
physical behaviour o^ matter in any process of growth or trans- 
formation. The seed that becomes a flowering plant, the metal that 
crystalhzes as it cools and contracts, all such processes exhibit laws, 
which are modes of material behaviour. There is no growth which 
is not accompanied by its characteristic form, and I think we are so 
constituted — are so much in sympathy with natural processes — that 



The Roots of the Artist 

we always find such forms beautiful. Tjhe artist in particular, ] 
would say, is a man who is gifted with the most direct perception 
of natural form. It is not necessarily a conscious perception: he may 
unconsciously reveal his percc?i>tions in his works of art. Artists are 
to a considerable degree automata — ^that is to say, they unwittingly 
transmit in their works a sense of scale, proportion, symmetry, 
balance and other abstract qualities which they have acquired 
through their purely visual and therefore physical response to their 
natural environment. 

But such a criterion is too normal and commonplace to be of 
much use in any comparative valuation of works of art. The more 
we insist that art should conform to the universal principles of the 
natural order, the more necessary it becomes to find other traits or 
characteristics to distinguish between one work of art and another. 
Let us admit that the work of art should conform to the so-caUed 
laws of nature: we have then only stated a sine qua non, a basis 
which, if that were all, would reduce all works of art to a mono- 
tonous uniformity. That is, of course, what really happens in those 
official academies where the teaching is based on the immutable 
canons of classical art. Hellenic art in its mature period did attain, 
as nearly as any school of art ever has done, an exaqt correspond- 
ence to the physical laws of the universe. But it was a reductio ad 
ratiocinativum, or whatever is the opposite to a reductio ad absurdum. 
The art lost its savour, its sensitiveness: it became a thumb-ruled 
copy of nature, and so-called classical art*ever since has been a 
thumb-ruled copy of the antique. 

The vitality of art hes elsewhere, and that elsewhere can only be, 
so far as I can see, in two possible places. It can he in the cultural 
pattern of wliich the work of art is one detail — the whole, as it 
were, transmitting its vitality to the part; or it can be a quahty of 
the individual artist, an expression of what we call his personality. 

Here is, I think, a very important problem, with direct bearings 
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on the cultural crisis of gur time. Let me plunge straight into my 
argument and state the dilemma in its most acute terms. 

We are all agreed, I assume, that our civilization is in a state of 
crisis. The system of laissez-faire capitalism, which has been the un- 
conscious economic basis of our civilization since the end of the 
Middle Ages, has broken down, and various alternatives seem to 
present themselves. These take two general forms — either a con- 
tmuance of capitalism with a planned control of its objectives, or 
the replacement ofcapitahst enterprise by some form ofcomiftimal 
owmersliip of the means of production and distribution. It is not 
necessary, perhaps, to detail all the possibilities, but they are more 
various than some of our politicians assume, and the cultural pat- 
terns which would emerge from such diverse economic structures 
as, for example, the international cartehzation of industry and the 
autarkic State control ofindustry would be totally different. 

The question artists must therefore ask themselves is whether, 
recognizing the transitional nature of our period, they should wait 
for a cultural pattern to be determined by economic fretors, and 
then more or less consciously conform to it, or whether they 
should adopt the only alternative poHcy and be content to make 
their art an expression of their separate and unique penonalities. 

Where, as in Russia, we already have a predetermined economic 
system and a cultural pattern corresponding to it, we find that the 
artist has very Uttle choice in the matter. That particular cultural 
pattern excludes the indjvidinl solution and deliberately condemns 
all forms of expression which do not conform to the normal pat- 
tern. The individuaUst, in the U.S.S.R., is a pariali. 

The first instinct of those who feel a little differently about the 
matter is to appeal to history. I am not sure tliat this is a logical 
course of action. We could undoubtedly find epochs of civiUzation 
in the past which had exercised a fairly strict control on the forms 
of cultural expression. The Arabic civihzation is the most effective 
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The Roots of the Artist 

example. But the civilizations of the fujture will not necessarily 
correspond in their nature or mode of operation to the Arabic 
civilization, or to any model from the past. Indeed, I think it is 
more scientific to assume that they will be radically different. The 
present and future mechanisms of intercommunication and broad- 
casting in themselves sufficiently justify such an assumption, but the 
basic difference will be found in the mass productiveness of machine 
industry. For these reasons, if for no others, I think we must dismiss 
the appeal to history. History offers no solace to the individualist. 
It has been one long and vuurelenting struggle for power, and 
power which, whedier held by Church or State, by ohgarchy or 
tyrant, lias never tolerated the free expression of individuaUty. 
Liberty, unfortunately, is not a means to any form of pohtical 
hegemony, and, as Lord Acton said in this connection, ‘a generous 
spirit prefers that his country should be poor, and weak, and of no 
account, but free, rather than powerful, prosperous and enslaved. 
It is better to be the citizen of a humble commonwealth in the Alps 
than a subject of the superb autocracy tliat overshadows half of 
Asia and Europe.’ 

We need not, however, accept the pessimistic view that history 
has already exhausted all forms of social organization without 
achieving the Uberty essential to the individual and above all to the 
artist. There are, for example, certain forms of federalism which 
have been projected but never tried. There is just a chance that 
some of these may be tried during the next phase of history. If, as 
General Smuts implied in one of his war speeches, we are to antici- 
pate a world organized under three great power groups, then it 
occurs to me that there is a possibiUty that the holders of power 
vnthin these three groups will be so preoccupied with economic 
and military affairs that they will make no attempt to control cul- 
tural affairs. Culture, no less than poUdcs, has suffered from its 
haison with the principle of national sovereignty. When nation 
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competes against nation* national culture becomes a weapon of 
propaTganda, a thing to hurl at your enemy or to bait a potential 
ally. The artist, along with the scientist and engineer, is conscrip- 
ted. But if the world organization of^ower is to be given a wholly 
economic structure, then national cultures drop out of the picture, 
the artist is demobihzed. It is a possibility which we can anticipate 
with some confidence. When General Smuts says that this trinity 
of power ‘will be the stabilizing fector, the wall of power behind 
which the freedoms and democracies can be built up agairf,’ we 
can, if we agree with him, argue that behind the same protecting 
wall the arts and literatures of the world will revive. 

We therefore return to that point of view which finds the secret 
of tht -viiahty of art in the psychology of the artist. If we could 
show that what we mean by a work of art is always and inevitably 
the product of the individual personality, and of that personality 
operating, natuially not in social vacuum, but in maximum con- 
didom of personal freedom, then we should have established the 
irrelevance of all those cultural patterns which attract or menace us 
from the future. 

The psychology of personahty has been explored in great 
scientific detail by Professor Gordon Allport of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In his Preface to his book on Personality he makes the 
following summary statement of the point of view I shall adopt, 
and subsequently brings forward ample evidence to support it. ‘I 
do not deny,’ he says, ‘ that personality is fashioned to a large extent 
through the impact of culture upon the individual. But the interest 
of psychology is not in the factors shaping personaUty, rather in 
personahty itself as a developing structure. From this point of view 
culture is relevant only when it has become interiorized within the 
person as a set of personal ideals, attitudes, and traits. Likewise, 
culture conflict must become inner conflict before it can have any 
significance for personality. Why is it that in our times, when 
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Western culture is sadly disorganized, our own personalities are 
not correspondingly disorganized? The enthusiastic determinist 
might reply: They are. Our institutional anchors are lost and each 
of us is either drifting or breakmg to pieces. But such a reply would 
be wholly unrealistic. Are personahties in fact any more dis- 
organized now than formerly? Is there any sure evidence for an 
increase of insanity? It is doubtful. Certainly, it is impossible to 
hold that disorganization ofpersonaHty to-day is proportional to the 
rapid shattering of cultural forms. Cultural determinism iS one of 
the monosymptomatic approaches: it has a blind spot for the inter- 
nal balancing factors and structural tenacity within personahty.’^ 
If this is true, then not only is it nonsensical to assume, for exam- 
ple, that the modern art movement, as an expression of a decadent 
civilization, is already doomed, but equally that movement has 
nothing to fear from whatever pattern of culture is imposed on us 
in the immediate future. That, at any rate, is the thesis 1 want to 
maintain. Art, in the tangible form of Uving and creative artists, is 
not the by-product of a culture; rather, a culture is the end-product 
of the outstanding personahties of a number of artists. It is perfectly 
possible, as we know, to have a civiUzation witliout artists — ancient 
Sparta is an example, and modem Germany pronv'sed to be an- 
other. And even where a civilization, in the course of its develop- 
ment, coincides with the appearance of a number of artists, it has 
always been difficult to correlate the values of art with the values of 
the civilization. It is true that the greatest phase of English poetry 
coincides with the Elizabethan age, a period of national expansion, 
and another great phase of EngHsh poetry coincides with the Vic- 
torian age. But if there is some causal connection between these 
civilizations and their poetry, Victorian poetry ought to be infi- 
nitely greater than Elizabethan poetry, to maintain some corres- 
pondence with the infinitely greater extent and power of the 
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British Empire in. the lafer period. And that is manifestly not the 
case. Naturally there must be minimum conditions of civilization 
for any kind of culture to exist, but those whom we recognize as 
great artists are never the direct embodiment of the general charac- 
ter or scope of a particular civilization. They are generated by 
some less portentous force, some more restricted ambiance.^ The 
greatest dramatist of the nineteenth century appeared in the poor 
and remote kingdom of Norway; Spain, the most backward of 
Europ^in civilizations to-day, has produced our greatest painter. 
Even in a public-art like architecture, I defy anyone to find an exact 
correspondence between the greatness of a building and the great- 
ness of a civilization. The great medieval cathedrals may not be the 
expre..^ion of particular personalities in the same sense that a paint- 
ing by Titian or El Greco is an expression of their particular per- 
sonahties, but in the material sense the civilization wliich saw the 
budding of thes'. cathedrals was a mean one. Tliat leads straight to 
the suggestion that the determining factor, in architecture and 
therefore in other arts, is a spiritual one. But a moment’s reflection 
will show that this generaHzation, too, is wholly untenable. What 
specific spiritual force gave rise to the painting of Delacroix or 
Cezanne, or,, for that matter, to die poetry of Shakespeare or 
Goethe ? The evidence from music is even more striking. The great 
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masters, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Berl;oz, Sibehus, were not 
conscious exponents of the main cultural trends of their times. *The 
most we can admit is that ‘passion is the mother of great things’ 
(Burckhardt), and that in periods of crisis, which by no means 
coincide with periods of greamess, unsuspected forces awaken in 
individuals. It is not that the individuals ‘express’ the crisis; rather, 
their highest £iculties are called into being to overcome the crisis 
by the creation of new values, which are the expression of a 
personal vision. 

If next we look at the positive evidence for the thesis that art is 
an expression of the uniqueness of a personaHty, it is overwhelm- 
ingly convincing. I am prepared to make, here as always, a distinc- 
tion between pubHc and private art, and to exclude, with* con- 
siderable reserves, the whole art of architecture. The truth is that 
up to the Renaissance we know very litde about the circumstances 
of budding: the more evidence we dig out of the archives, the 
more insistently personalities emerge. Since the Renaissance the 
personahty of the architect is stamped on every budding of any 
artistic value, untd we come to the functional architecture of our 
own time. (Even in this impersonal sphere, it is the great personali- 
ties of the movement, Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd JVright, who 
are the dominant influences.) I do not wish to reduce all pubHc art 
to private art. There are many great monvunents, from the Pyra- 
mids in Egypt to Rockefeller Centre in New York, which have 
nothing private about them. What I wouldrtather say is that the 
history of art simply does not make sense unless this distinction is 
borne in mind. The difference between the Sphinx and the famous 
head of Nefertiti is not merely a difference of degree, but also of 
kind. Certain works of art are, as it were, constructed by anony- 
mous forces to express the might or majesty of a god or a king, or 
to fulfil the dvic functions of a group of people. These monuments 
are classified as works of art, and I do not wish to dethrone them. 
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But constructed as they^are in cold blood, with calculated measure- 
ments and estimated costs, what can they have in common with 
that still, small voice which issues from the innermost being of a 
poet or a painter in the intimacy of his own room, with the delicate 
accompaniments of silence and concentration out of which alone 
inspiration can be seized? The best gift a tyrant can offer a great 
artist is a prison, for there at least some of the essential conditions of 
artistic creation are possible. But though great works of art have 
been ^vritten in prison, because the mind of the prisoner remained 
free, liberty is rvjvertheless a privilege which promotes that energy 
of thought, fullness of interest and active curiosity which are neces- 
sary for the realization of an individual’s integrity. We have only to 
consiuer tor a moment the psychology of the artist in the process of 
his creative activity to make this quite clear. 

It is difficult to select a representative case. If my thesis is correct, 
the personality v.f every great artist is unique, and we cannot there- 
fore usefully analyse a typical artist. We may say with evident 
truth, that every artist must possess a vivid, sensuous organization, 
quick perceptiveness and ready muscular co-ordination; we can 
assume, as I have already pointed out, that from this physical dis- 
position he acquires a special sense of form and harmony. None of 
these qualities has any relation to the form or content of the culture 
of his time. They are more likely to be due to differences in the 
germ cells with which the artist is bom, or to be products of a 
specific endocrine constitution. They can be influenced by drugs 
such as benzedrine. But all this only amounts to saying that each 
man must have an aptitude for the task he undertakes. And in this 
sense there is no clear division between one type of man and 
another. The physical gradations of human beings are infinitely 
refined, and it is only at the extremes of the scale that one man may 
inevitably be destined to become an artist and another man as 
inevitably destined to become a dustman. 
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Many artists have left us revealing accounts of the creative pro- 
cess — ^poets like Keats and Coleridge, novelists like Flaubert and 
Henry James, painters like Van Gogh and Pissarro. Much analysis 
of works of art has been done by critics. In the end the specific 
quahty which is isolated may, from a creative or dynamic aspect, 
be called inspiration: but objectively considered it is the precipita- 
tion of a certain style, and that style is pccuUar to the individual 
artist. Style may include borrowed elements, but the value of a 
work is strictly proportionate to what we call the purity of its style, 
and by this purity wc mean its irreducible element of personal 
grace or idiosyncrasy. ‘The style of Titian’ implies one thing, and 
‘in the style of Titian’ quite another. But the difference, to which 
historians of art devote the most exacting scientific analysis and the 
most intuitive perceptiveness, alv/ays resolves into something as 
personal to Titian as the timbre of his voice or the wrinkles on his 
brow. The style is the man himself, and although this aphorism of 
Buffon’s has often been misapplied, it remains the basic fact about 
all forms of expressive communication. 

I am pulled up by the word ‘communication,’ for there, accord- 
ing to some philosophers, the whole difficulty hes. Communica- 
tion only takes place effectively within an agreed fiel4.of reference, 
in other words, within a cultural pattern to which the artist con- 
fi^rms. This may be the pattern set by an elite, or aristocracy, and 
then the patron makes the rules which the artist follows. Gains- 
borough, for example, paints portraits of his patrons instead of 
landscapes for his own pleasure, and paints them according to a 
conventional style. But the more recent theory, which Tolstoy put 
forward in What Is Art} and which has been given a more scien- 
tific or dialectical form by Marxist critics, insists that the artist 
should express himself in a style which is easily understood by the 
people. This may be a style of bibheal simpheity, fit for peasants, 
which is what Tolstoy thought desirable, or may be a style of so- 
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called socialist realism, which is current journalese spiced with 
pohtical ^d scientific jargon. In any such case, the artist is being 
asked to dcpersonaHze his style, to write in a basic language, paint 
in basic images, compose in basic melodies. That way can only lead 
to the impoverishment of art and really implies a sovereign con- 
tempt for the intelhgence of the people. I would go to the opposite 
extreme, and maintain that every man’s style, in the degree that it 
faithfully represents his personality, communicates its essential 
message. Just as normally we experience no difficulty in judging 
the value of a man’s personality by his gait and expressive gestures, 
so we as easily accept and judge the value of an artist’s style of 
expression. The trouble is that people no longer judge an artist by 
liis styL’ . I 'C'.' judge him by almost everydiing else — by his pohti- 
cal or rehgious message, his social standing, his fame or the com- 
pany he keeps. If he belongs to a movement, there will be a 
tendency to aco pt or reject his style as an integral part of that 
movement. Art movements in g^ieral, we may conclude, are 
legitimate in so far as they take the form of co-operative societies 
to aid in the fiee intercommunication of the personal styles of their 
members; illegitimate in so far as they impose on their members a 
common or doctrinaire conception of style. 

Style, therefore, is effective in so far as it is free, and rather than 
attempt to evolve a common and easily digestible style, we should 
inquire into those forces which tend to inhibit the free expression 
of personahty. We do, not have to look far. In one direction we 
find an educational organization whose whole purpose is to teach 
the individual his manners, that is to say, his style; and in another 
direction we find the pervasive and anonymous pressure of the 
social or cultural pattern which has the same inhibitive effect on 
the individual personahty. Whether that effect is conscious or un- 
conscious, whether the drive to self^jxpression is sublimated or 
entirely repressed — these are psychological sequels we need not 
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pursue at the present moment. I would like, however, to deal 
briefly with the educational aspect of the problem and to consider 
what measures we might take to develop within the existing social 
pattern a more positive and creative atmosphere. 

I have devoted a whole book to this problem,^ and the reader 
must excuse me if, in this brief reference to a big question, I make 
assixmptions for which I have elsewhere offered the proofs. My 
general contention is that a system of education which aims at the 
creation of uniform standards of intelligence and, more indirectly, 
at die creation of a uniform pattern of culture, o^y ends by pro- 
ducing a widespread neurosis within the structure of society. The 
system of education, as it has developed in Europe during the 
course of the last hundred years and more, has concentrated ex- 
clusively on the cultivation of logical habits of thought and the 
orderly acquisition of facts. Memory rather than imagination has- 
been its ideal, and its tendency has been to insist on an ethical con- 
cept of character rather than a balance or integration of the indi- 
vidual personality. Children have been treated as so much plastic 
material which could be moulded into static forms, instead of as. 
extremely active centres of dynamic forces whose gears easily get 
jammed. ^ 

I must not devote any space to the negative side of the picture, 
but there is no doubt that a devastating indictment of conventional 
methods of education can be drawn up. The danger which then 
ensues is that the bad old method is discarded and no new method 
is put in its place. Freedom from the past tyranny may be achieved, 
but no alternative coneept of discipline is established. If the children 
of the past have become neurotic adults because of the systematic 
repression and frustration practised on them by their parents and 
teachers, the children of the future are threatened by an equally bad 
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neurosis because they have not been initiated into any principle of 
growth or integration. 

The point of view which I put forward, as against the whole 
grammatical and logical tradition ^f education, is the Platonic 
doctrine which finds in the practice of art those regulative princi- 
ples in virtue of which the integration of the pcrsonahty can be 
achie^d. Art is a natural discipline. Its rules are the proportions and 
rhythms inherent in our universe; and the instinctive observation 
of these rules, which come about in the creative industry «of the 
arts, brings the individual without effort into sympathetic harmony 
with his environment. That is what we mean by the integration of 
the personality — the acquiring of those elements of grace and skill 
which the individual apt in self-expression, honest in com- 
mumcation and sympathetic in the reciprocal relationships upon 
which society is based. Art, we might say, can make us completely 
human.* 

I must not let it be assumed, however, that art is a subject to be 
confined to the schools. We are giVdually, I hope, getting rid of 
the fallacy that the process of education can be confined within any 
special institutions. Education is the continuous process of the 
adjustment of the individual to his environment; and if an indi- 
vidual ever claims to be completely educated, it merely indicates 
that he is in need of a change of scene. But a man who had retained 
the innocent eye of childhood would never make such a claim. To 
his ever fresh sensibility the world is reborn every day. ‘Your en- 
joyment of the world is never right,’ as Traherne wrote, ‘ till every 
morning you awake in Heaven; see yourself in your Father’s 
Palace; and look upon the skies, the earth, and the air as Celestial 
Joys; having such a reverend esteem of all, as if you were among 

the Ang ffk You never enjoy the world aright, till the Sea itself 

floweth in your veins, till you are clothed with the heavens, and 
crowned with the stars; and perceive yourself to be the sole heir of 
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the whole world, and more than so, because men are in it who are 
every one sole heirs as well as you.’ And in another place he gives 
us this aphorism, which contains all the truth I have been trying to 
express : ‘ It is of the nobility of man’s soul that he is insatiable.’ 

This insatiability is only retained in the ‘Estate of Innocence’. 
We are all born with a ‘primitive and innocent clarity’, which is 
then echpsed by the customs and manners of men and by the evil 
influence of bad education. If we are to retain that primitive and 
innocent clarity, it must have our sympathy and encouragement 
long before school days and long after them. Our education begins 
in infancy, in the first tender relationship of mother and child; and 
we do not rightly encourage the values I have been speaking about 
unless we provide in the first and most primitive of ou? social 
groups, in the family, that respect for personality which is the 
foundation of liberty, and the only air or ambiance in which the 
personahty can develop itself. The family should merge imper- 
ceptibly into the school; and then in the schools we must allow for 
the spontaneous emergence of groups, Uving and growing cells 
with a nucleus in some creative activity, each a field of adventure 
in which the grace and 'discipline of the individual can develop as 
naturally as the form and colour of a flower. This is not idealism, 
this is not the impracticable vision of a poet: it is biology, the basic 
science of hfe. I am speaking of facts without wliich our communal 
hfe cannot survive, without which all that we mean by greamess of 
soul, magnanimity, nobflity, will die in thejevel deserts of a mech- 
anized world. 

The relevancy of what I liave been saying to the present crisis 
may now begin to emerge. There still exist in the world a few 
small nations which have stood out against the mass neurosis of our 
time — that mad obsession for power and wealth which is bringing 
destruction to our civflization. If such nations can preserve their 
independent identity, then it is a situation which has great possi- 
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bilities for art. I am afraid of the internationalizing tendencies of 
our age — of anonymous powers which would obliterate frontiers, 
expedite communications, standardize living. I am in favour of all 
that makes for diversity, variety, the reciprocity of individual 
units. There is a sense in which freedom imphes isolation and 
mertia. But the real freedom is a freedom to act, to create, to move 
in reciprocal orbits with other free units. It is that dynamic freedom 
which we must seek for art, and I think we shall find it only in 
commmiities of a comfortable size, where intimacy is possible and a 
personality can i^ve free scope and a friendly audience. I am not 
saying that a personality cannot find freedom to express itself 
within a vast centralized State which has the power and riches of a 
fifth, \n. • or one-half of the globe at its command. One might 

even argue that in tins respect, too, there is safety in numbers. 
What I am saying is that a free personaUty, a noble soul, is inde- 
pendent t)f pow'ts and potentates, as of all the evil and destruction 
they let loose in the world. But do not let us confuse spiritual free- 
dom and personal freedom. A man may indeed possess his soul in 
patience, but many a noble soul has lost patience and perished 
miserably in a concentration camp. All that the artist demands, as a 
minimum, is to be let alone. He docs not ask for happiness, which 
he knows is the rarest of the gifts of fortune. He knows, with 
Burckliardt, that ‘only in movement, with all its pain, can life hve’. 
But movement impHcs freedom, not restriction; progress rather 
than stabihty; the relfftedness of a fraternity and the voluntary 
moderation of a society limited in extent, mild in power, never 
inf ringing the Uberty of the person. But if power grows and liberty 
declines, if chaos spreads over the greater part of the world, as it 
does to-day, then even out of that darkness the individual can 
speak in his stiU, calm voice. And the substance of his message ? 
From the mouth of the philosopher we call it truth, from the 
artist, beauty, but the poet Shelley called it love, that 
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. . . from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep. 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing wings. 
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Society and Culture 


X he crisis which has been developing in modem civilization 
ever since the aU>rent of the Industrial Revolution has a cultural as 
well as an economic aspect. I realize that an attempt to dissociate 
these two aspects will be resisted by thoroughgoing Marxists and 
other materiaUsts, but any disagreement which might thus arise 
would, in my opinion, be based on different conceptions of 
‘culture.’ If culture had been always and invariably associated with 
civilization, as the bloom which naturally appears on a ripe peach, 
the Marxist might have his way without question. But one of the 
assumptions from which I shall start out is that culture is not a 
necessary and inevitable feature of a civiUzation — or, at least, that 
there is the possibility of such a quaUtative difference between one 
culture and another that any comparison within a materialistic 
framework becomes meaningless. The classical example is found in 
Ancient Greece, where Athens and Sparta, contemporaneous as 
social organisms — as civihzations, that is to say — were never com- 
parable as forcing-grounds of the creative spirit. 

For nearly two centuries the great cultural tradition we inherited 
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from the European Renaissance has been losing substance — closing 
substance in the literal sense of plastic concreteness. During these 
two centuries there has been great music, great poetry, but no great 
architecture— or only an exquisite diminuendo of Rococo ele- 
gancies, Classical refinements and Gothic re-creations. There have 
been a few great painters, but they have been individualists, without 
organic relationship to the social organism. The crafts have de- 
clined, the indigenous folk arts of all civilized countries have dis- 
appeaired, and what we have in the place of great architecture, 
of architectural painting and sculpture, and of the fine crafts fiuic- 
tionally associated with great architecture, are the mass-produced, 
insensitive fabrications of the machine along with its characteristic 
by-products — centralization, slmns, social neurosis, a devitalized 
proletariat, a dehumanized intelHgentsia. 

This obvious correlation of machine production and cultural 
dechne has produced two reactions — the Marxian one', already 
mentioned, which interprets that decline as one of the economic 
consequences of the prevailing system of production and calls for 
social reform, or rather for revolution, and what I will call the 
Ruskinian or moral reaction, wliich puts the blame on mechanism 
itself, and calls for a return to the pre-industrial system of pro- 
duction — or, at least, for some system that subordinates the 
machine to certain cultural or spiritual values. 

Between Marx, who represents one school of thought, and 
Ruskin, who represents the other, there arc a few resemblances, 
such as common passion for justice, but a fundamental opposition. 
Marx says, in effect: Let us control the machine so as to secure a 
Just distribution of its benefits and leave culture to take care of 
itself; whereas Ruskin says: Put first things first — goodness, beauty, 
truthfulness — ^and you will then be compelled to abolish this evil 
thing, the machine, and ?11 the social enormities which go with it. 

The position I wish to take up is one which accepts the theses of 
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both Marx and Ruskin and attempts to reconcile them. I am not 
going ‘to deal specifically with cither thesis, but I accept the values 
represented by the name of Ruskin — equally by the names of 
William Morris and Eric Gill — and I then ask whether there is any 
possibility of guiding our machine civilization towards their reah- 
zation, whether, that is to say, there is any possibihty of finding a 
place for our moral values in the world of facts which has de- 
veloped inevitably from the economics of machine production. 

What, in briefi are these ‘facts’ ? They arc multitudinous, and at 
times dicy seem beyond control. Machine techniques and a conse- 
quent division of labour, centralization and a cancerous growth of 
citiec, die ■•■'entration of capital and an increasing umeality of 
the financial structure superimposed on tlicsc processes — these arc 
the ‘facts* of modern civilization, and however often wc change 
the colodr of ou: shirts or the terminology of our politics, it makes 
no difference to them. Some people climb up and some people 
climb down, but the ladder docs not change, unless to become 
mechanized as an escalator or an elevator. 

Now, though this world of fact' seems immutable, all of a piece, 
to be accepted <)r rejected in its totality, I am going to suggest that 
this is not really so. In particular I am going to suggest that we can 
distinguish between what we might call ‘power facts’ and what 
we might call ‘space facts,’ between dynamic facts and static facts: 
and that once wc have made this distinction, it will seem much 
easier to get rid of one set of facts because they arc not essential, 
and to make up our minds to retain the other set because they arc 
essential. Among the power facts I would include all those means 
which shorten or hghten labour — the machine itself, the division of 
labour, mass production, etc. Among the space facts I would in- 
clude the location of industry and the housing of its attendant 
labour. The power facts are the mechanized facts, the engineering 
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aspects of modem civilization; the space facts are the human 
aspects, the biological aspects, what our sociologists would call the 
demographic aspects. 

I do not wish it to be forgotten that these two contrasted aspects 
of modem civilization are still within the world of facts, and that 
over against them is still that world of values represented by the 
name of Ruskin. These values arc imponderable — that is why we 
cannot call them facts in our scientific frame of reference. But 
possibly these values can be reconciled with some of the facts, 
though not with others, and it may be tliat we gan combine our 
values with a feasible selection of these facts and thus insure a 
civilization spontaneously productive of culture. 

In this lecture I shall be content if we can get a Uttlc neaccr to a 
definition of the contrasted terms, culture and civilization, and to 
an exposure of the nervous structure which connects them. 

Let me begin with two significant quotations which sh6w subtle 
minds exercised by this very problem. The first comes from a letter 
which J. B. Yeats wrote to his more famous son in July, 1917: ‘I 
wonder whether the revolution and the creation of a Russian 
democracy will destroy Russian literature. I wonder also whether 
it was not the smaUncss of Athens and the minutenf,ss of its public 
affairs which explains the greamess of its literature.’^ 

My second quotation occurs in an essay on ‘The Man of Letters 
and the Future of Europe’ by T. S. Eliot: ‘Not the least of the 
effects of industrialism is that we become mechanised in mind, and 
consequently attempt to provide solutions in terms of engineering, 
for problems which are essentially problems of life.’* 

Both these writers, though not professional sociologists, are ask- 
ing sociological questions. Perhaps they are asking the same ques- 
tion. Mr. Yeats was asking whether a particular social organization 
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would destroy that society’s literature. Mr. Eliot is asking whether 
we do'not tend to answer such a question in the wrong terms — ^in 
mechanical terms rather than biological terms. What both writers 
are asserting is that there exist certain values (art, literature, spiri- 
tual freedom) which arc ignored in all our plans for social better- 
ment, and they would agree that a society which fails to establish 
such values is inhuman, materialistic and doomed to perish. 

We are all familiar with the distinction represented by the words 
‘civihzation’ and ‘culture.’ Civilization, as I have already sagges- 
ted, is usually thqiught of as in the main a materialistic achievement, 
culture as religious, academic and artistic; and it is then assumed 
that not merely a parallelism but even a causal relationship exists 
betwccii dll two phenomena. No view of historical reaUties could 
be more false. Lidced, almost the contrary is true, for a culture can 
exist without a distinctive civilization to support it (the culture of 
theJcws,*for example); and the growth of a civilization can destroy 
an already existing culture, as I shall demonstrate presently. 

Civihzation does not need any precise definition; it is the sum 
total of the products and amenities of a given social organization, 
its wealth, customs and material achievements. It is — ^briefly but 
accurately — suyiimed up in the phrase, a country’s ‘standard of 
hving’. 

The nature of culture is not so obvious. Burckhardt defined it as 
the sum total of those mental developments which take place 
spontaneously and lay no claim to universal or compulsive autho- 
rity.^ The difficulty of giving culture a definition is shown by the 
qualifications introduced by Burckhardt. Spontaneity, variety and 
freedom are all characteristics of a genuine culture, and on their 
account a culture can never be imposed ‘ready-made’ on a people 
■—that has been one of the grosser misunderstandings of modem 
fascist regimes. 
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But do not let us complicate this question by going into any 
deep definitions of what culture includes or implies. We know that 
it is expressed in certain tangible assets, among the more obvious 
being great literature, great music, great painting, great architec- 
ture and great sculpture. Culture may mean many other things, 
but no culture has been without one or more of these arts, and the 
greatest have had them all. 

Burckhardt pointed out that the main endeavour of our con- 
temporary civilization has been directed towards increasing the 
general standard of living, and ‘comfort’ rather .than ‘greamess’ 
or even ‘happiness’ is the word which more nearly expresses the 
ideal of the modern world. 

This is shown in a thousand ways. Personally I think that one of 
the most significant is provided by the history of the trade-union 
movement. Misconceived time and again by bourgeois politicians 
and sociologists as a political movement, it has in general (there 
have been exceptions among the syndicalist imions on the Conti- 
nent of Europe) remained true to its early character as an organized 
campaign for better conditions — for better wages, fewer hours of 
work, better factory conditions, etc. — and along with these aggres- 
sive (but only incidentally political) functions it has^lways carried 
out functions of a purely charitable nature — sick benefits, insurance 
of various kinds, unemployment doles. Political action has been 
subsidiary to these eleemosynary aims, and the movement has re- 
mained devoid of a characteristic ideology and, indeed, of any 
aspirations to a cultural and political role. In Great Britain, as is 
well-known, it was found necessary to establish a separate body for 
pohtical action, the Labour Party. The fate of this party, however, 
has always been dependent on the financial support of the trade 
unions, and its policy has been controlled by the materialistic aims 
of those unions. 

In this respect the democratic system itself, always interpreted 
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nowadays as majority rule, may be culturally self-stultifying. In 
any modern society, the people who are responsible for culture arc 
always a minority. They constitute a separate class, designated by a 
special title — the intelligentsia. Even in primitive societies the 
artists and priests tend to be segregated as exclusive castes, some- 
times on grounds as arbitrary as special birthmarks. Throughout 
history there arc degrees of integration between such castes and 
society as a whole, and at some periods — the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in Europe, for example — the integration seems* to be 
complete: every, man is recognized as an artist of some sort, and 
the divisions in a society are by function or vocation, not by class. 
Nowadays the distinctions between an arcliitcct and a builder, and 
between .i builder and a bricklayer, are class distinctions; in the 
Middle Ages any such distinctions were craft distinctions, the inte- 
grated grades of a single calling. 

Wherf these cl 'ss distinctions exist within a democracy, a con- 
flict at once develops between the bourgeoisie or proletariat on die 
one side (irrespective of their crafts) and the intelligentsia on the 
other side. A deep and bitter contempt or hatred for the ‘liigh- 
brow’ is certainly the characteristic of the democratic societies of 
Britain and Aqaerica. Even if that conflict is of no deeper intensity 
than ignorance and neglect of each other’s interests, it is sufficient 
to determine the decisive choice between culture and a higher stan- 
dard of living. Burckhardt may not be right in thinking that the 
main endeavour of our civilization has been directed towards in- 
creasing the standards of living — that is one of the problems which 
I think we ought to explore — ^but if the choice is between culture 
and comfort, democracy will never vote for anything but comfort 
— the alternatives would never for a moment be considered seriously. 

■ There is a certain justification for this majority attitude. 
‘Culture’ has come to mean something quite artificial in a modem 
society: it is not something that springs from the people and their 
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way of life, but something that is imposed on that way of Ufe by 
education and propaganda. It is the vested interest of universities, 
academics, teachers, publishers and purveyors of culture in general. 
In these professional bodies a certain tradition of learning, a certain 
valuation of the arts and Uteratures of the past, is formulated in 
canons of taste, handed down as a ‘tradition’, and though there 
may be much to be said for such a tradition as a guide or a model — 
as a ‘frame of reference’ — ^the ordinary man is perfectly right in 
refusing to see that it has any relevance to his daily life. If Latin and 
Greek Uterature were to disappear, if all the arq^itecture of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance were to be destroyed, it would 
not affect in the slightest the amount of butter on his bread or the 
warmth of the coat on his back. So why should he worry? . 

There is an answer to this question, but the man-in-the-street 
would not understand it. He would not understand it because so 
far liis guides to knowledge, the sociologists and psychologists, the 
historians and poHticians, have never explained in his vernacular 
the causes underlying the hfc and death of societies. For societies, 
like human beings, have a cycle of hfe. We know from our survey 
of the past that societies are'subject to the alternation of two moods 
which we might call zest and apathy. Zest in life is ijiarked by ad- 
venture, by expression and creative activity in the arts; apathy, 
which may be accompanied by material wealth and vast posses- 
sions, implies first security, then boredom, and finally decadence. 
Societies are sometimes overwhelmed by superior force; but more 
often, like old soldiers, they simply fade away. We are all familiar 
with the case of the successful business man who retires from work 
apparently in good health and with the expectation of ten or 
twenty years of secure enjoyment of the good things of life; he 
often dies within a year or two for no explicable reason. He dies of 
boredom. There was a similar phenomenon in the Middle Ages, 
before successful business men had been evolved by a commercial 
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civilization. Monks who retired into monasteries were attacked by 
a fatal disease of the will which was called accidie:^ again, it was 
inamtion or boredom, an affliction due to security, seclusion, 
absence of adventure and struggle. 

Burckhardt, and many other philosophers of history, consider- 
ing these facts, have come to the conclusion that war has a vital 
function in social development. ‘Lasting peace,’ wrote Burckhardt, 
‘not only leads to enervation; it permits the rise of a mass of pre- 
carious, fear-ridden, distressful lives which would not have sur- 
vived without it^id which nevertheless clamour for their “rights,” 
cling somehow to existence, bar the way to genuine ability, 
thicken the air and as a whole degrade the nation’s blood. War re- 
stores rwdl ,11 'dii y to honour.’ 

This point of view ignores the fact that it is the brave and the 
strong who perish first in war: that it is the maimed and afflicted 
who thtJn inherit the earth. War exliausts a society and, if pro- 
longed, bleeds it to death. This is now more obvious than it was 
in Burckhardt’s day (he was writing about 1870); modern war is 
total in scope and annihilating in effect. 

Realizing this truth, other philosophers have sought for a ‘ moral 
equivalent of yar’. This was the tide of a famous essay by William 
James, who argued that society should seek and would find the 
moral equivalent of war in such dangerous occupations as moun- 
taineering, exploration, coal-mining, and generally in fighting 
nature rather than other societies. 

On the other hand, a quantity of evidence — biological, historical 
and sociological — can be brought together (it was done with great 
effect by Kropotkin in Mutual Aid) to show that societies only 
cohere by virtue of a natural principle of co-operation. Much evi- 
"dence of a psychological nature has been accumulated in recent 
years which proves that war and conflict, as well as individual 
^ Cf. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ‘The Persones Talc’. 
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neuroses, are regressions from a natural condition of interdepend- 
ence. War is a disease of society just as schizophrenia is a disease of 
the human personality, and society can only be cured of its ills by 
returning to its ‘biological heritage of co-operation and true social 
integration.’^ 

If we accept this hypothesis of social behaviour — and I do not see 
that any other hypothesis is possible if we are to retain any belief in 
the worth of life — then the sociological problem is reduced to this: 
how, within a society based on the natural principle of mutual aid, 
can we maintain zest in life ? , 

We have seen that security and passiveness are deleterious, 
destroying the will to life. We need a principle of strife or rivalry 
which is not mutually destructive, or destructive of the material 
structure of civilization, but which nevertheless gives the moral 
equivalent, the courageous tone of war. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this principle is fouAd in the 
pursuit of cultural aims. The question then becomes: what form of 
society will best incite its citizens to that pursuit? It is a vital ques- 
tion, which sociologists and psychologists ought to be able to 
answer: there is the whole history of the world in evidence. 

I would like to suggest that the answer is contained within 
Burckhardt’s definition of culture. Burckhardt saw the decisive 
quahty of a culture in its spontaneity, and further suggested that a 
culture could lay no claim to universal or compulsive authority. 
‘Culture is that milhonfbld process by which the spontaneous, un- 
thinking activity of a race is transformed into considered action, or 
indeed, at its last and highest stage, in science and especially phil- 
osophy, into pure thought.’* 
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Spontaneity is not an inexplicable and mystical phenomenon. 
But it ’does imply an absence of conscious determination. It is action 
which results from the unexpected collision or collocation of di- 
verse elements. If a lighted match comes into contact with gun- 
powder the result is an explosion, which is spontaneous enough. If 
certain physical or chemical changes take place within an inflam- 
mable substance, the result is ‘spontaneous’ combustion. Similarly, 
spontaneity in the cultural development of a society depends on 
the free circulation of a great number and diversity of cultural 
elements, i.e., ideas, images, forms. These meet in the minds of 
sensitive men, and we call the result ‘inspiration’ — it is spontaneous 
combustion on the mental plane. It was for this reason that Milton 
in his tircopa^itica argued so eloquently for the free circulation of 
the printed word — ^he realized that the vitality of thought depen- 
ded on its uncontrolled diffusion; and tlie fact that schism and here- 
sies are tbereby Lt loose is no argument against such philosophic 
freedom, for only in that manner can they be brought out into the 
open and defeated. Truth and virtue would emerge all the stronger 
from the clash. 

Variety and freedom may seem obvious enough as prerequisites 
of cultural vitality, but they imply a third element which is not at 
all obvious but which is ncverdiclcss the most essential of all. 
Burckhardt does not specifically mention it in his definition of 
culture (which comes from liis Reflections on History) but it is ex- 
pheit enough in his great work on the Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy. It is a question of size. Culture, as J. B, Yeats remarks in the 
letter I have quoted, is somehow related to smallness and minute- 
ness. The greatest achievements in architecture, painting and litera- 
ture are linked with relatively very small communities, city-states 
"^ke Athens, Florence, Siena. This is the compheated question 
which I hope to investigate more closely in my next lecture, but 
if we reverse the statement we can say without fear of contradiction 
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that there is no historical evidence which in any way connects the 
quality of culture with the magnitude of states. All the evidence, at a 
first glance, suggests that quaUty is associated in some way with 
limitations of size. 

I believe that in this question of social size we have the key to the 
problem of social zest. There is no obvious zest, no principle or 
cause of rivalry, in a condition of mere uniformity. The bigger a 
state, the more closely organized its all-over aspect, the more aver- 
age its constituent imits, the less chance for the development of 
variety or diversity. 

Size, as a matter of fact, has a biological limit. A state may get so 
big that pieces begin to break off. There is a limit to the amount of 
space and the number of people that can be controlled from a 
centre. The British Commonwealth and the Union of SociaHst 
Soviet Repubhes have both shown tendencies to dissociation and 
fragmentation — expressed in a wise policy of devolution. When 
such a process of devolution sets in, the role of culture as a binding 
element becomes very important. 

One of the tasks awaiting sociology is to discover the principles 
which should govern such processes of devolution. What is the 
optimum size for a unit of government? Under ■wdiat social con- 
ditions is culture likely to arise spontaneously and to be pursued 
with zest? What features in modem industrial society miUtate 
against each such cultural vitality? How can it be fostered by edu- 
cation ? What is the effect of such agents of diffusion as the press, 
the radio, and the cinema ? 

But, as Mr. Ehot says, it is in the terms of life, and not of 
mechanics, that these questions must be answered. Culture is funda- 
mentally a biological phenomenon: we use the same word ‘culture’ 
for bacteria and for works of art, and that is absolutely right. The 
conditions under which a culture of art will germinate are to be 
determined as precisely and as scientifically as the conditions which 
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determine a culture of penicillin in the laboratory. But the process 
itself i$ vital, is spontaneous, is z generation of new forms of life. The 
wider life of society depends on the generation of this molecular 
hfe, and unless we provide the social conditions imdcr which the 
molecular processes of culture can take place, our whole civiliza- 
tion is doomed to pass away without leaving a trace. 

The basic requirements seem to me to be four in number: 

1. The reconstruction of our physical environment to secure thfi most 
favourable framework for a vital culture. 

2 . A social system ivithout wide diversity of personal wealth. 

3. An industrial system that gives the worker a direct responsibility for 
the quaUfy of his work. 

4. At' educational system that preserves and matures the innate aesthetic 
sensibility of man. 

These fo’ur requirements together constitute a revolution far more 
extreme than any usually envisaged by politicians. They imply not 
merely a new social order, but a new way of life, a new trend of 
civilization. I shall submit these requirements to a more detailed 
examination in subsequent lectures; for the moment I would merely 
like to establish for them a reasonable degree of practicability. 

By practicability I do not mean the theoretical possibility of 
planning the necessary structures, but rather the degree in which 
social pressures can be created which will lead to the spontaneous 
expression of good taste — ^those imponderable elements of style and 
integrity which are the mark of a great epoch in art. It might be 
possible to plan, say, a neo-classical style, and impose it on the 
people by drastic rebuilding, by re-education and central direction; 
but a great period of artistic creation is never planned; it grows out 
*^f the grass' roots of a civilization and is largely unconscious in its 
origins and development. Its fundamental character is derived from 
a certain instinct for form which is diffused among the whole people. 
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If we bear this fact in mind we may avoid easy rational solutions 
for what is essentially an irrational problem. 

For that reason any grandiose schemes for rebuilding our mon- 
strous cities, for replanning the countryside, redistributing popula- 
tions and industries — all these will have but a negative effect on the 
general standard of taste unless accompanied by the rebirth of a 
basic or native aesthetic sensibility. We are already ^miliar with 
the problems which arise when people are moved from slums to 
decerft housing estates. There are two alternatives: either you allow 
people to move in with all their cheap fumitiyre, their hideous 
possessions of all sorts, and thereby destroy the most potent because 
the most intimate aspect of environmental influence; or you fur- 
nish the new homes before the people move in — ^you provide a 
ready-made environment which has no sense of familiarity, which 
the people will resent, and which they will gradually pervert. Such 
people should bring with them a desire — a. natural longing — for 
an interior environment which is aesthetically in keeping with the 
architectural setting. If they had such a longing, they would have 
an aesthetic appreciation of the architecture itself, and it would be 
they, the people, who would demand, and whose demand would 
create, a style of architecture. 

Our examination of this first requirement therefore throws us 
back on the problem of sensibility. 

As for the second requirement — a social system without wide 
diversity of personal wealth — this may seem of doubtful urgency. 
The style of the Renaissance, it may be argued, was created by a 
society which tolerated extremes of wealth, and even the glory of 
Greece was based on slavery. I shall have something to say about 
the significance of the social hierarchy in my next lecture, and for 
the moment I would merely point out that we who Uve in the 
machine age live under conditions which are fundamentally differ- 
ent from any in the past, and in this respect we must not frel bound 
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by historical precedents. To mention one difference: the machine 
is our slave, and the problem is no longer who is to do the work, 
but how are the products of the machine to be distributed without 
creating economic chaos. It is a problem we have not yet solved. 
But, obviously, the machine produces on a mass scale, and it must 
have a mass of consumers. The machine is not aristocratic: it does 
not respond to social or financial bribes. It will do its best for the 
biggest market. The widest diffusion of riehes is the economy 
which will encourage quality in macliine production. Mflchine 
products are chc^p and nasty now, because there are millions of 
poor people. Abolish poverty, and the whole qualitative aspect of 
machine production would be transformed. 

But 1 .<m speaking as if machines were conscious agents, and that 
brings me to the third requirement I mentioned: an industrial sys- 
tem which gives the worker a direct responsibility for his work — 
an old stbry, you may think, and you will again be prepared to 
hear the names of Ruskin, Morris and Eric Gill. An old story, but 
a true story, and not one that has been made obsolete by modern 
developments in macliine production. The machine must be given 
a conscience, and we do not give it a conscience merely by allow- 
ing it to re-act unechanically to the financial stimulus of this or that 
market. There must be what T. E. Hulme in another comiection 
called ‘a critique of satisfaction’^ — that is to say, the object manu- 
factured should satisfy, not merely a need, but also a standard of 
perfection. The need is functional, and the degree in which the 
manufactured object satisfies that need can be measured by 
mechanical standards; but perfection can only be measured by a 
human intuition of an absolute quality. 

Once again we arc back at an imponderable clement: we may 
now call ic intuition rather than sensibility, but essentially it is 
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something human and personal, something innate. Unless that 
human assessment is introduced into the process of production, wc 
cannot have any final sense of, any reaching after, perfection; and 
without that wc cannot have any practical education of the sensi- 
bilities. Education, which is the final requirement, is not, as I shall 
venture to assert, a question of receiving instruction at a particular 
stage of hfe: it is the constant reaction of the human senses to 
material needs with a progressive sense of economy and skill. I 
bcheAfe that somewhere in this direction Hes the whole secret of 
taste or sensibility. Good taste may be exuberant, but even when 
most exuberant — as, for example, in certain types of Rococo orna- 
ment — it abates nothing of skill in the act of creation. But what, 
then, is skill? 

The word is derived fi-om a root wliich means to separate or 
divide, and its original meaning was near to ‘discrimination’ or 
‘discernment*. The history of the word suggests that the process of 
perception is somehow involved in skill, and that happens also to 
be the latest conclusion of psychology. I am faced now with the 
difficulty of expressing in a simple sentence or two the main out- 
lines of a whole theory of perception and learning. Tliis is the 
Gestalt hypothesis, which is the basis of a distinct school of psycho- 
logy, and it is very relevant to our discussion. The Gestalt psycho- 
logist says that skill is the product of discrimination, that discrimi- 
nation is made possible by the felt difference between one action 
and another, and that the difference which is thus felt is one of 
economy or grace. What is most economical in an action is also 
the most rhythmical or graceful; and it is the aesdietic perception 
of this difference, at a very primitive level, which determines the 
whole process of learning how to do a thing skilfully. And per- 
ception, the Gestalt psychologist argues, has a natural bias towards 
forms that are aesthetically satisfying. 

This discovery — ^not so much a discovery as a psychological 
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explanation of truths as old as mankind — has a profound signifi- 
cance for the whole theory of education, and I shall devote a separ- 
ate lecture to it. For the moment it is sufficient to note that the 
discovery implies, not merely that education should be aesthetic, 
but even that education, in so far as it is the acquisition of skill, of 
grace, of efficient action, is aesthetic; and that any other method 
of education is merely learning a bad habit — a clumsy way of do- 
ing anything. 

It follows from this theory that taste, as a generalized pheno- 
menon, depends entirely on the effective teaching of various skills. 
A people oj taste, or a period of taste, is always one in which there exists 
a system of education or upbrinqini^ based on the acquisition of inteqrated 
physical shiiir. There you have my main generalization, the sub- 
stance of all I have to say on this or any related subject. It is a 
generalization which I am convinced can be substantiated, not only 
by psychhlogical experiment, but also by the whole evidence of 
history. Wherever you have a people that possesses infallible taste, 
there you will find that the principle of education or the merely 
instinctive mode of upbringing is based on the acquisition of 
physical skills — skills which may be either practical and utilitarian, 
or ritualistic and recreational, but which always involve, as the 
price of efficiency, the cultivation of harmony and grace. 

This seems to me to be so obvious a truth that it is difficult to 
select an illustration which will not seem trite. Peasant art, for 
example, is invariably in good taste; and it is the art of a people 
whose education is essentially manual. The art is in the skill with 
which the objects are made: there is no conscious division between 
form and purpose. The art of most savage peoples is essentially 
peasant art with these same characteristics, but the characteristics 
belong to the art and are instilled by a method of upbringing, a 
social organization, which is not necessarily primitive or savage. 
The same characteristics are found in an ‘uncivilized’ but never- 
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thclcss highly refined and even sophisticated people such as the 
Balinese. Miguel Covarrubias, an artist who has lived amorfg these 
people and noticed their ways with the eye of an artist, tells us that 
‘Balinese art is not in the class of the “great” arts like Chinese 
painting — the conscious production of works of art for their own 
sake, with an aesthetic value apart from their function. Again, it is 
too refined, too developed, to fit into peasant arts, nor is it one of 
the primitive arts, those subject to ritual and tribal laws, which we 
call “primitive” because their aesthetics do not conform to ours. 
Their art is a highly-developed, although informal Baroque folk- 
art that combines the peasant liveliness with the refinement of the 
classicism of Hinduistiejava, but free of conservative prejudice and 
with a new vitality fired by the exuberance of the demoniac spirit 
of the tropical primitive’.^ Mr. Covarrubias also tells us that the 
art of the Balinese is anonymous, the expression of collective 
thought. He also tells us that there are no words in the Balinese 
language for ‘art’ and ‘artist’ — ‘making a beautiful offering, and 
carving a stone temple gate, and making a set of masks are tasks of 
equal aesthetic importance, and although the artist is regarded as a 
preferred member of the community, there is no separate class of 
artists, and a sculptor is simply a ‘carver’ or a figure-maker, and 
the painter a picture-maker’. ‘Everybody in Bali seems to be an 
artist, coolies and princes, priests and peasants, men and women 
alike, can dance, play musical instruments, paint, or carve in wood 
or stone. It was often surprising to discover that an otherwise poor 
and dilapidated village harboured an elaborate temple, a great 
orchestra, or a group of actors of repute.’ There are many other 
significant features of this civilization which have a bearing on our 
subject and which this perceptive artist notes, for example, ‘the 
important factor of leisure resulting firom well-organized agri- 
cultural co-operatism’, and ‘the fact that the Balinese did not per- 
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niit the centralization of the artistic knowledge in a special intel- 
lectual class’. But the most important fact of all is that their system 
of education implies that everyone, from prince to peasant, should 
learn the crafts of painting, wood-carving, music, and the making 
of musical instruments, to dance and to sing, just as naturally as 
they learn every other craft. Education is a craft, craft is education, 
and as a result ‘a commoner may be as finished an artist as the 
eaucated nobleman, although he may be an agriculturalist, a 
tradesman, or even a coolie’. Taste, that is to say, is not the* stan- 
dard of a class ov an educated minority: it is the possession of a 
people. 

Let us turn finally to the evidence offered by the oldest sur- 
viving.. (lie 111. 'St persistent and aesthetically the most perfect 
civilization known to the world — the Chinese. Chinese taste has 
degenerated during the past two centuries, perhaps as a result of 
its contadts with -he Western Hemisphere, but as a continuous 
phenomenon it has survived the artistic epochs of Greece and 
Rome, of the Middle Ages and of the European Renaissance and 
its vagaries, and even to-day shows signs of a vitality not yet ex- 
hausted. At the base of all this plastic civilization, this endless epoch 
of prevailing good taste, is the manual craft of calligraphy, or 
brush-writing.^ Tn China,’ writes Chiang Yce, ‘calligraphy is the 
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most popular of the arts. It is a national taste, a common aesthetic 
instinct nourished in every Chinese from childhood up. Ahything 
which can claim to be a work of art has some connection, obvious 
or subtle, with calUgraphy.’^ From the beginning of their educa- 
tion, Chinese children devote at least one hour a day to this craft, 
and their practice of it never ceases; it continues as a natural occu- 
pation long after their schooldays. Another Chinese writer, Lin 
Yutang, tells us that ‘so fundamental is the place of calligraphy in 
Chinese art as a study of form and rhythm in the abstract that we may 
say it has provided the Chinese people with a basic aesthetics, and 
it is through calligraphy that the Chinese have learned their basic 
notions of line and form. It is therefore impossible to talk about 
Chinese art without understanding Chinese calligraphy and its 
artistic inspiration. There is, for instance, not one type of Chinese 
architecture, whether it be the pailou, the pavdion or the temple, 
whose sense of harmony and form is not directly dcAved from 
certain types of Cliincsc calUgraphy.’ * (Fig. i8.) 

I do not quote these examples to explain the secret of Chinese 
art, or of art generally.. The basic unity of art, from calligraphy to 
architecture, may be recognized, but what has this to do with the 
personal possession of taste? We lack the faculties.to appreciate, let 
alone create, the basic unity of art, and how shall we acquire them? 
Surely it is obvious that in taste, no less than in the creation of 
works of art, the aesthetic faculty itself is involved, and that only 
in so far as we feel balance and symmetry, proportion and rhythm, 

bronze, stressing always, with a half-melancholy resignation, whatever is 
enduring in them. In short, we are aware of a refinement and cultivation of 
the pleasures of the senses, a care for disinterested contemplation, and a 
delight in the exercise of the mind, which all speak of a people more truly 
civiUzed than ourselves.’ (Figs. 20a, b.) 
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naturally and instinctively in all the acts of our daily life, may we 
claim to possess taste. But, once we admit this, we can sec the 
tragic deprivations which are involved in our actual way of life. 
We simply have no normal aesthetic experiences. They are com- 
pletely lacking from the routine occupations of a mechanized 
civilization — ^not only from the daily hves of the machine-tenders 
and the distributors of machine-made goods, but still more drasti- 
cally from the wan existences of clerks and intellectuals. And that, 
we have to recognize, is part of the price we pay for the comforts 
of civilization — for the motor-cars and refrigerators, the canned 
food and the nylon stockings. But why should we aggravate these 
evUs by a system of education and upbringing divorced from all 
that is .viidi and sensuous? Should we not rather attempt to com- 
pensate for the umiaturalness of a machine civilization by the most 
extensive use of all those forms of education and enjoyment that 
engage the sense-, in a progressive cultivation of skill and grace? 
Such is the common sense of the situation. A standard of taste will 
never emerge from people who from birth arc bound and blin- 
kered, whose muscles never learn to move in rhythm, whose 
senses never learn to discriminate between one formal arrangement 
and anotlicr. Aesthetically speaking, the modern child’s develop- 
ment is arrested at the cocoon stage: it never spreads its wings in 
the sunlight, never dazzles the world with colour and movement. 

At the same time, it is salutary to remember that a people can 
possess taste without the aids of education in our sense of the word. 
The Balinese are innocent of college entrance examinations and 
I.Q. tests. A country can also preserve its standards of taste and yet 
be, like China, a land of scholars. A good scholar, in China, would 
almost certainly be a good calligrapher and even a^ good painter. 
It is not education that matters, if by education we mean the 
acquisition of knowledge, the learning of principles and precepts, 
and those alone. What matters is a certain integrity of development 
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in the individual so that his mind is never cultivated at the expense 
of his senses, or his senses at the expense of his mind. There are 
plenty of people in our industrial civilization who learn a mech- 
anical skill, but it is not an integrated skill: it is not geared in any 
way to the rest of their mental faculties, nor to the rest of their 
social activities. It is, and remains, an isolated habit, learned at the 
end of the educational process instead of being the educational pro- 
cess itself. Skill should be taught as a basic education of the senses, 
from infancy. Our particular trouble, in this ‘ air-conditioned night- 
mare’ which we call a civilization, is that we have lost the very 
notion of cultivating the senses, until butter-fingered and tongue- 
tied, half-blind and deaf to all nervous vibrations, we stumble 
through life unaware of its most appealing aspects, lost to its in- 
tensest joys and communions. Frustrated and brutalized, we drift 
between the boredom of peace and the self-inflicted wounds of 
war, and dismiss as lunatic those few quiet voices that speak of love 
and beauty and of the renunciations we must accept, of power, 
wealth and pride, if we would have the influence of beauty and love 
prevail in our hves. 
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The Social Basis of Great Architecture 


Architecture is an art — the art of building. It is not merely 
building as a functional activity of human beings — it is the pro- 
ducts of that activity in so far as they reach a certain standard of 
excellence which we call art. 


Associated with architecture are other arts, the most important 
being the art of town-planning, which is perhaps not so much an 
art as a science. Now it is obvious that in so far as building and 
planning are a response to human needs, to that extent they have a 
social basis. To show the relation between the social pattern and 
the town plan is a task which we can safely leave to the sociologist. 
What I am going to attempt to demonstrate in this lecture is that 
building in so far as it is architecture— that is to say, in so far as it is 
an art — also depends on the social pattern. Venturing still further, 
I am going to suggest that the very quality of the architecture — ^its 
aesthetic value or integrity — is directly related to a particular kind 
of social pattern. Some societies produce great architecture, others 
produce architecture which is only a dim reflcctionV)f past epochs 
of greatness, still others produce no architecture at all. What is the 
secret of great architecture? 
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The subject seems to invite a shower of easy commonplaces. 
Architecture is, of course, primarily building, and building must 
be functional. But everything, in such a categorical imperative, 
will depend on the nature of the function. If, for example, we 
adopt Le Corbusier’s intransigent definition of a house as ‘a 
machine to Uve in’, and then with this definition in mind turn to 
the critical examination of typical Baroque houses, it would at first 
seem but logical to condemn them as arbitrary and irresponsible 
examples of non-functional building. But the Baroque architect 
would accept the challenge implied in this modefn definition of a 
house. Sir John Vanbrugh, to take tlie most abstract and therefore 
the most extreme of English Baroque architects, once defined the 
quahtics he aimed at in liis houses as ‘State, Beauty and Con- 
venience,’ in that order. Beauty and Convenience we accept: we 
even tend to identify them; but what is this third quahty — State — 
which is even given first place? At once we are up igainst a 
sociological factor, for ‘State’ in Vanburgh’s time was the quality 
of a certain manner of hving: the manner of the typical oligarchs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In building a house for 
the Earl of CarUsle or the Duke of Marlborough, Vanbrugh would 
have been neglecting the strict functional requirements of his task 
if he had been any less extravagant and, in our eyes, irresponsible. 
Indeed, Vanbrugh himself claimed that his houses were the most 
convenient ever yet planned. And they are in fact a series of 
separate, and yet interdependent, suites, so organized that the 
owner of the house and his principal guests could Uve and hold 
their levees independently, and yet all meet, for more stately 
occasions, in the Great Hall. As Geoffrey Webb has pointed out, 
‘this is not unreasonable’. ‘In his plans this pecuHar method of in- 
ternal arrangement is worked out most conscientiously and logi- 
cally, great care being taken, almost invariably, to provide a way 
out of each suite independently of the others, and without the 
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necessity of passing through the anteroom. It is quite clear that the 
planning is specially adapted to a special type of daily life, quite as 
carefully as the most up-to-date modern villa residence is moulded 
on the requirements of the social and intimate life of the middle- 
class household that will inliabit it.’^ 

So after all, Castle Howard and Blenlicim (Fig. 5) were designed 
as machines to live in: their design was determined by the special 
function they had to perform. A very short analysis of Baroque 
architecture has thus revealed what we may dismiss as mcpcly one 
of the commonplaces of our subject. It docs not need the science of 
sociology to discover that the size, extent and ground-plan of a 
building are dependent on the domestic or social purposes wliich 
it has. 10 serw. A knowledge of social customs and national habits 
is a very useful aid to the appreciation of architecture, but nothing 
more. It will never, for example, explain the difference between 
good afchitectiire and bad architecture. 

A most superficial analysis will yield a whole class of materialistic 
factors which must be dismissed as of little significance in tliis con- 
nection, though they may have a very marked influence on 
architectural design. These may be classified as geographical and 
economic, though in the end they are perhaps only economic. 
If air American millionaire wants to build a house of Cotswold 
stone in Florida, there is nothing to prevent him doing so. But a 
farmer in Kent or Kentucky cannot build his house of stone of any 
kind because he cannot afford the cost of transport: he must use 
brick or weather-boarding. But the cross-influences of regional 
materials, economic scarcity and functional requirements produce 
some very definite styUstic modifications which often puzzle the 
layman, and for that reason a short digression from my main 
argiunent'may be Justified. 
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Let us begin, for example, with a simple contrast in domestic 
habits. The Englishman, to the mystification of all foreigners, likes 
to sit in front of an open fire, his feet and face roasted, his back ex- 
posed to a more or less icy hinterland. Our Continental friends, on 
the other hand, have what seems to us the embarrassing habit of 
sitting round a table in the middle of the room, neither too hot nor 
too cold, but condemned to contemplate, instead of the inspiring 
flicker of the firelight, the a!l-too-human features of the person 
sitting "opposite. No doubt many curious national characteristics 
can be traced to this difference in national habits,, but let us trace 
their effects on domestic architecture. 

An open fire is a dangerous area. It must be so constructed that 
there is no risk of the heat and flames setting fire to the house. This 
means in effect a substantial cliimney-brcast and stack, built of 
brick or stone. If cost is no object and materials arc plentiful, you 
can protect your fires wherever convenience dictates that they 
should be situated. But in most cases materials will be scarce or the 
cost of them an important consideration. The result is that the 
English and early ‘Colonial’ house tends to be built round its 
chinuiey. If you can only afford the material for one chinuicy- 
stack, then the rooms are grouped round it in a primitive wigwam 
formation, and we have even hit upon the expedient of building 
two or more houses round the one chimney-stack, which results 
in that peculiarly hideous and peculiarly English monstrosity — the 
semi-detached villa, which might be called wigwam for two or 
more families. If you can afford brick or stone for the outer walls of 
your house, then the chimney-stacks are embodied in these outer 
walls, usually at the gable ends, and you thus get the characteristic 
English farmhouse and cottage. It is only when you can afford 
brick or stonewr all your walls, interior as well as exterior, that the 
architect can design the house with freedom. Even then, in the 
Ftiglish house he will have the problem of accommodating his 
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chimneys. The chimney plays a great part in the design of the 
English house (Fig. i), and becomes an obsession in the case of an 
architect like Sir Edwin Lutyens. It is all due to our pleasant but 
irrational habit of sitting round the fire. 

But if, as in Austria and Germany, houses are heated by slow- 
combustion stoves, which are provided with their own pottery 
insulation and only need a pipe or vent for exhaust; or if, as in Italy 
and other Mediterranean countries, the rigours of a short winter 
are endured with nothing more than a charcoal brazier under the 
table, then chimr^cys are no longer a serious consideration. It is true 
that there may be other difficulties whieli arc complications of an 
equally exasperating kind, such as excessive heat and glaring light; 
but I have taken the fireside as merely a typical social convention 
which has a decisive effect, not only on the planning of the house, 
but also on the structural appearance. The final and most decisive 
effect of dll comco with the introduction of central-heating and air- 
conditioning. The plan of the house is then completely liberated 
from the vertical axis of the chinuiey-stack, and the architect is 
given a new horizontal freedom of which he docs not hesitate to 
take full advantage (Fig. 2). 

Such structural revolutions do not make the dificrcncc between 
good architecture and bad architecture. They merely give the 
architect certain elements which he has to accommodate in his 
design. The design itself, as an aesthetic value, will be determined 
by quite different considerations. 

One more example of tliis interaction of social factors and struc- 
tural requirements may be noted — the evolution of the Gothic 
church window. It will lead us a little nearer to the heart of the 
subject. The original purpose of a window was, of course, to let in 
light, but because of the difficulty of heating the chinches, and for 
structural reasons which I need not enlarge on, the windows were 
deep-set and narrow — for that reason we call them lancet win- 
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dows. McanwJiiic, in the nincli or tenth century, the art ofstuned 
glass painting had been discovered, and the windows were gradu- 
ally widened to accommodate the translucent pictures. The archi- 
tect was set an increasingly difficult problem, but in the course of 
the next three or four centuries he solved it, in a manner which still 
evokes our wonder and admiration. Onwards from the thirteenth 
century, as a result of that revolution in sentiment which we call 
the Franciscan Movement, an ever more pictorial and naturalistic 
treatm'cnt was demanded of the glass painters, and the churches and 
cathedrals became something analogous to the movies of to-day — 
that is to say, spectacles for the visual entertainment and education 
of the illiterate masses. The windows were thus put imder an even 
greater strain, and in the course of the fourteenth century those 
styles were evolved which in England we call Decorated and Per- 
pendicular, and which were primarily determined by the demand 
for window space. Incidentally, now that he was required to work 
on such a grandiose scale, the glass painter found that he had to 
alter his whole conception of design and tonality. The windows, as 
they became wider and.higher and more intricate, demanded of 
the stained glass painter an effect that was not too heavy for the 
expanse to be filled, nor too clumsy for its dehcacy. But this is a 
secondary effect. The primary effect is in the design of the window 
aperture and its supporting tracery. The Enghsh Perpendicular 
window, as we often find it to-day, devoid of its original glass 
paintings, is a curious affair, and yet its raison d’etre, or functional 
necessity, was so strong, that the rest of the architectural structure 
had to be adapted to it (Fig. 4). Perpendicular architecture is to a 
considerable extent to be interpreted as an eleborate framework for 
the coloured ^pictures with which the windows were originally 
filled. The wiiole of this development was due to sociological fac- 
tors: to the growth of naturalistic sentiment within the Christian 
religion, and the consequent strong desire to visualize the life of 
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Christ and of the Christian saints for the benefit of the great mass 
of people who could not read the Vulgate, nor even the popu- 
larized versions in vernacular such as the Golden Legend. This 
development could not, of course, have taken place without a 
progressive improvement in building technique and the various 
subsidiary crafts. But I think we may assert that the primary factor 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, sociological. A stylistic 
cnangc in architecture was due to tho impact of a widely diffused 
longing, a collective sentiment which demanded, not exactly ex- 
pression, but at ai\y rate satisfaction. 

But we have not yet reached the hcait of our subject. The archi- 
tectural response is stiU the solution of a practical problem, and I 
do not liiiiiiv we can state our problem luitil we have cliniiiiatcd 
the fimctional element and can ask whether tlic architecture is in 
any sense determined by the collective consciousness of society — 
or, as we might say, by spiritual factors. The question I am going 
to ask is this; Are there elements in the aesthetic characteristics of 
architecture which can be correlated with collective social pheno- 
mena, so that we can say, for example, that the greatness of one 
particular period of architecture — its significant form and beauty — 
is due to the existence of special qualities in a whole people or 
nation.? 

I have at various points introduced the words ‘great’ or ‘great- 
ness’, and in doing so I have assumed the existence of, and inten- 
tion to apply, a certain standard of ‘values’. It will, in fact, be 
found that I assume the pecuHar greamess of two epochs of archi- 
tecture — Greek architecture in its full Doric purity and strength, 
and Gothic architecture in its most daring and exalted spirituality. 
These epochs I place on a liigher level than, say, Rcunanesque or 
Baroque, simply because they achieve that unique symhesis which 
we c^ ‘originahty,’ whereas the other periods I have mentioned 
are in some degree derivative. I will not attempt to defend this 
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criterion on this occasion — ^it is possibly a task which would need 
very considerable support of a somewhat metaphysical kind. But 
1 believe that it represents a certain consensus of opinion: the devo- 
tees of Baroque, for example, always suffer from their conscious- 
ness of defending a lost cause. 

This apology made, let me return to the main question: To what 
special qualities, if any, in a people or a society, is the greatness of 
their architecture due? 

It is a big question, and one not without its relevance to the 
ideological conflict which has been dividing the world for the past 
forty years or more. Here, for example, is a thesis which I would 
first ask you to consider without the prejudice which the name of 
the author might provoke: 

‘The proof of the endowment of a true artist is always to be 
found in the fact that his work of art expressed the general will of a 
period. Perhaps that is most clearly shown in arcliitccture. . . . The 
religious mystical world of the Christian Middle Ages, turning in- 
wards upon itself, found forms of expression which were possible 
only for that world — for that world alone could they be of service. 
A Gothic stadium is as unthinkable as a Romanesque railway 
station or a Byzantine market-hall. The way in which the artist of 
the Middle Ages, of the beginnings of the modern world, found 
the artistic solution for the buildings which he was commissioned 
to create is in the highest degree striking and admirable. That way, 
however, is no evidence that the conception of the content of life 
held by the folk of his day was in itself either absolutely right or 
absolutely wrong; it is evidence only that works of art have rightly 
mirrored the inner mind of a past age. . . 

That, I thipk we must admit, is a rcspectacle theory, worthy of 
our serious 'Consideration; the words come from a speech of 
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Hitler’s. The idea is not his own: it is shared by many students of 
the Middle Ages. The assertion is that the architects of the Gothic 
period did express in their work what Hitler calls ‘the general will 
of the period’. They mirrored ‘the inner mind’ of their age; they 
expressed a certain conception of life held collectively by the 
people of their time. 

It is very significant that already in the passage I have quoted, 
Hider questions the value, or shall wc,say the truth, of the particu- 
lar conception of life held by the medieval people. Thcro is no 
evidence, he says, to shov/ that such a conception was absolutely 
right or wrong: what we should admire is merely the fact that, 
right or wrong, a collective conception was embodied in the art 
of the penou. And he goes on, in this same speech, to make per- 
fectly clear that it is not his conception of life. It is quite conceiv- 
able, he admits, that in the religious sphere people will always hark 
back to the forn. language of a period in which C^hristianity in its 
view of the world appeared to meet every need. But he himself 
definitely replaces the concept of religion with the concept of race, 
which he describes as determining the new view of the world; and 
for a model for the artistic expression of this particular concept he 
returns, not to the Middle Ages, but to an age wliich possessed a 
racial rather than a religious conception of life, namely, to Ancient 
Rome, to ‘the evidences and memories of that mighty imperial 
Power of antiquity which, although in fact destroyed fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, still as an ideal force lives on and works on in the 
imaginations of men. . . .’ 

It is said that Hitler composed his own speeches, and certainly 
their style suggests it. But he was briefed by a competent intclU- 
gence service, even in these questions of art and culture. It may be 
that the particular view he was expressing in the speec\ from which 
I havc^quoted has had a very general currency among German art 
historians, but his words seemed to strike a familiar chord in my 
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memory, and on looking through my notes I foimd the clue. It 
was in the work of a fellow Austrian (and one who welcomed the 
Nazi regime when it came), Josef Strzygowski. It is quite con- 
ceivable that Hitler had at some time read some of the voluminous 
writings of this art historian — they were famous enough thirty 
years ago. 

I think some of Strzygowski’s researches were extremely valu- 
able: he succeeded, more dc^itely than any of his predecessors, in 
separating the Northern and the Southern, the specifically Gothic 
and the specifically Classical elements, in Christim art. But on the 
top of this purely stylistic analysis he elaborated a theory which I 
will give you in his own words (or rather, those of his English 
translator); 

‘The origin of Christian Church art is much more definitely 
interhnked with geographical, racial and national characters than 
people have hitherto been led to suppose; they have under-estim- 
ated the importance of the list of peoples mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles as present in Jerusalem at the First Pentecost. Spiritual 
movements are superficial in comparison with the fixity of geo- 
graphical factors; they may modify this or that, embrace foreign 
influences, and even end by losing their identity; but they can never 
produce new or decisive values.’* 

To make it quite clear what this theory means, here is another 
quotation from the same source: 

‘Just as there was never a single and uniform Christianity, so 
from the very first there was never a single stem, far less a single 
root, from which Christian art sprang. On the contrary, the time 
when there was still no uniformity in the Church and still no 
Christian State was precisely that when the controlling fiictor was 
the national iipirit, which varied from one people .to another. 

* Origin of Christian Church Art, trans. by O. M. Dalton and H. J.'Braun- 
holtz (Oxford, 1923), pp. 185-6. 
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According to the received idea, Christian art rose as a homo- 
geneous growth from Hellenistic and imperial Roman ground. 
We have seen that these limits must be extended. The moment the 
geographical horizon is widened, the vital and creative force is 
discovered in local genius. Race, nationality, and economic con- 
dition count beyond question far more than political and intel- 
lectual connections.’* 

It will be seen that Strzygowski is more positive than Hitler. 
Hitler does admit that spiritual movements, such as the Chfistian 
rehgion in the Middle Ages, may find expression in art, and 
especially in architecture. But for Strzygowski it is all Blut und 
Bodeii, blood and soil: the local genius of the rooted and localized 
race, sustauied in some mysterious way by an almost chemical 
process of symbiosis. Hitler favoured this hypothesis, tliought it 
was the specifically modern hypothesis destined to receive one 
more manifestation in the culture of the Dritte Reich. But on to 
the materialistic hypothesis of the art historian he grafted an 
ideological doctrine. 

It is not part of my intention to refute either the historian’s hypo- 
thesis or the politician’s doctrine. My own theory is more inclusive: 
art can express anything. And it can express nothing. It can express 
blood and soil, race and religion, and merely the practical functions 
of industrial activity. And equally all these things can get along 
quite well without art. I am not sure that the Jews are a race accord- 
ing to Hitler’s definition cf the term, but certainly there is a Jewish 
conception of life; no religious community has such a long tradi- 
tion of integral spiritual vitaUty; and yet neither the race nor the 
religion has found expression in a specific architecture. I know 
there are synagogues — ^in the Near East and in South'*rn Spain — of 
great beauty, but they arc mostly the work of Arab ci'aftsmen, and 
their form language is abstract rather than religious. The Russians 

^Op. cit; p. 30. 
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are another race without a characteristic form language — their 
architecture is eclectic — a. mingling of Oriental and Byzantine 
styles until modem times, and in modem times it is quite character- 
less. One could multiply such negative examples from both the 
ancient and the modem world until even a Strzygowski would 
have to admit that there is no inevitable connection between geo- 
graphical and racial factors and creative genius in art. The mesh of 
that particular net, in my opinion, is much too wide. 

We* must seek for some alternative explanation of the possible 
interaction of the collective will and the forms ^f art. Since it is 
evident that this collective will, whether it is of a racial, a national 
or a religious character, may or may not find expression in art, we 
must seek for an explanation of an incidental, even of an accidental, 
nature. What is not inevitable must to some extent be arbitrary. 
We might even find that arbitrariness is of the essence of the ex- 
planation, for I know of no recorded instance of a race, of a creed, 
that by taking thought was able to create for itself an appropriate 
art form. There may be a will to power, a will to many intentional 
states of mind, moral attitudes and worldly conditions. But if I am 
not mistaken, there is no such thing as a will to beauty or a will to 
art. The essence of that particular will is its anonymity, its 
spontaneity, its complete lack of self-awareness. 

But I am anticipating my conclusion. Let us return for a moment 
to the most fruitful field of research — to Gothic architecture. I have 
referred to some of the functional explanations of the form and 
structure of the Gothic cathedral and I might have mentioned 
many more. But when all possible explanations of this sort have 
been exhausted, the Gothic cathedral remains a unity outside the 
reach of our materiaUstic analysis. (Figs. 3, 6.) Its peculiarity resides 
in its suggesiron of transcendental qualities — the sublimity of the 
idea of God, the infinite longing of mankind for goodness and 
beauty. These spiritual quaUties are not embodied in specific sym- 
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bols or concrete images: they emanate from the enfolded space, 
from ‘the unending melody of line and surface, from a complex 
unity which was not the creation of one architect, nor even of one 
generation. They arc slowly evolved, sometimes over a century or 
more, and what one man begins another will take over and develop, 
many men will develop in many directions, multiform in their 
activities but mysteriously uniform in their aim. 

I have often protested against the popular misconception of the 
building of our ancient catlicdrals. The great monum&its of the 
Middle Ages were not the autonomous creation of a lot of rustic 
craftsmen. They had their quaUfied architects and clerks of works, 
aJid these were often very cultured and widely travelled men. A 
Gouuc u... Iiedral rarely has the unity we find in buildings of an 
earlier or a later period: it is an accretion of the work of many 
master-masons over two or tliree centuries. Where we can isolate 
and compare ..he work of an architect such as William of Sens or 
Bernard of Soissons, it bears the mark of liis personality as much as 
any building of Palladio’s or Sir Christopher Wren's. Admittedly 
the architects of the Middle Ages were in the grip of something 
bigger than themselves. But do not let us make that ‘sometliing’ 
too big, too grandiose. It was in the first place a question of 
‘enthusiasm,’ using the word in its eighteenth-century sense. The 
great cathedrals were often sponsored by building societies — bodies 
of a somewhat different character from the modern organizations 
which have usurped that name. Voluntary organizations were 
formed for the specific purpose of building a great church. Pro- 
fessor Coulton tells us that ‘medieval chroniclers often notice 
briefly certain ways of enthusiasm which impelled whole popula- 
tions, rich and poor, to labour together upon the %Dwn walls in 
times of danger, or upon some favoured church at -1 moment of 
liveher frith.’ 

Abbot Haimon’s description of the building of the Norman 
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cathedrals of the twelfth century is well-known, but I may perhaps 
quote a sentence or two to give you the spirit of it. ‘Whoever 
saw,’ he wrote, ‘whoever heard, in all the generations past, that 
kings, princes, mighty men of this world, puffed up with honours 
and riches, men and women of noble birth, should bind bridles 
upon their proud and swollen necks and submit them to waggons 
which, after the fashion of brute beasts, they dragged with their 
loads of wine, corn, oil, hme, stones, beams, and other things 
necessary to sustain life or build churches, even to Christ’s abode ? 
Moreover, as they draw the waggons we may ses this miracle that, 
although sometimes a thousand men and women, or even more, 
are bound in the traces (so vast indeed in the mass, so great is the 
engine, and so heavy the load laid upon it), yet they go forward in 
such silence that no voice, no murmur, is heard; and, unless we 
saw it with our eyes, no man would dream that so great a multi- 
tude is there. When, again, they pause on the way, theA no otlier 
voice is heard but confession of guilt, with supplication and pure 
prayer to God that He may vouchsafe pardon for tlieir sins; and, 
while the priests there preach peace, hatred is soothed, discord is 
driven away, debts are forgiven, and unity is restored betwixt 
man and man.’^ 

Professor Coulton is famous for his caution, and he has debunked 
many sentimental legends about the Middle Ages; but he agrees 
with Wilham Morris that the real strength of Gothic architecture 
arose from the fact that it was ‘the people’s art’. ‘Everybody 
watched the people at work; everybody was interested in them . . .’ 
and he adds, ‘It is natural that, in our own time, artists and art 
lovers should look back regretfully at those simpler days, when 
there was nett only greater unity of status among the workmen, 
but more unity of spirit between them and their public.’ 
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Art in general was a social activity, and though it was carried 
out by individual artists and craftsmen, it was not a private enter- 
prise, a secret hobby. In such a period two apparently contradic- 
dictory conditions coexist: a group consciousness which is coherent 
and therefore not too extensive — the city-state is the ideal imit; 
and an enterprise or rivalry among the constituent elements of 
this group. I know of no better description of the features of such a 
conjunction in its historical actuality than that given by Sismondi 
in his History of the Italian Republics, a work which has been unduly 
overshadowed by the later speculations of Burckhardt. At a point 
where he has reached the end of the tliirteenth century, Sismondi 
pauses in his narrative to make some general observations on the 
chr.jac«,eristics of that ^dtal epoch. I have translated a passage from 
the original French edition;^ it is not so well-known as it deserves 
to be and I will quote it at some length: 

‘During the struggle of the citizens, first witlt the nobles and 
then with the people, civil hberty was no doubt frequently vio- 
lated; the rights which men reserved to themselves by the social 
contract, and whose guarantee has even been the sole aim of their 
association, were more than once disregarded: nevertheless, in the 
midst of this disorder, while civil liberty succumbed, democratic 
liberty still remained. This latter consists, not of guarantees, but of 
powers; it does not assure to nations peace, or order, or economy, 
or prudence; but is its own reward. It is, for the citizen who has 
once known it, the sweetest of enjoyments, thus to influence the 
destiny of his country, to have a share in sovereignty, above all to 
put himself immediately imder the law and to recognize no 
authorities but those he has himself created. This manner of com- 
ing out of oneself to live in common, to feel in coinmon, to be- 
come part of a great whole, uplifts a man and makes him capable of 
great things. Political passions make more heroes than individual 
^ Actually the revised edition of 1826, Chap. XXV, pp. 169-72. 
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passions; and though the connection may not be immediately 
apparent, they also make more artists, more poets, more philo- 
sophers, more scientists. The century whose history we have just 
fmished supplies the proof. In the midst of the convulsions of its 
civil wars, Florence renewed its architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing; it produced the greatest poet which even unto this day Italy 
can boast; it restored philosophy to a position of honour; it gave 
an encouragement to the sciences which was copied by aU the free 
cities of Itdly, and established in the place of barbarism an epoch of 
fine art and culture.’ 

Sismondi then turns to the particular subject we are considering: 

‘ The first of the fine arts which was reborn in Italy in the Middle 
Ages was architecture. Since imitation is not its aim, and architec- 
ture rises above created objects to represent the ideal forms of 
symmetrical and abstract beauty such as man conceives them, it is 
of all the fine arts the one which best enables us to know the gran- 
deur, the energy or the insignificance of the nation where it has 
flourished, of the man who has carried it out. It is the art that most 
easily transmits the heritage of preceding generations and that for 
which genius and will-power best make up for the little secrets, 
htde techniques and little rules which must be observed in all the 
other arts and which one must study before beginning to create. 

. . , The imposing cathedral of Florence, and a hundred more 
equally sumptuous edifices, which were founded in the thirteenth 
century by the Italian republics, preserve the memory of these free 
and generous peoples, to whom history, so far, has rendered scant 
justice. 

‘The architecture of the thirteenth century bears in quite another 
sense the impjint of the customs of the time: it is completely re- 
publican, destined essentially for communal use and commimal 
enjoyment. City walls, palaces of the commune, churches open to 
everyone, canals which spread fertility to a whole district, all have 
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been built in this century. The multiplicity of such works, under- 
taken at the same time in all cities of Italy, shows that emulation 
between similar governments is much more favourable to the fine 
arts than the luxury of monarchs; that the spirit of the com- 
munities, where even private homes are built mider the eyes of the 
people, gives more encouragement to arcliitects than the spirit of 
monarchies, where even public edifices are built under the eyes of 
tlie prince; for in the end artists are .more flattered to receive the 
applause and admiration of their fellow citizens than the approval 
and payment of a master.’ (Figs, ya, yb, 8rt.) 

Though this explanation of the greatness of great architecture 
can be reconciled with Strzygowski’s emphasis on the local origins 
of ail, It is entirely inconsistent with the racial theory put forward 
by many historians of culture and by totalitarian politicians like 
Hitler, who would correlate the greatness of arcliitecture with 
national greatness, with racial expansion. For such a theory we 
find no evidence in the past, where, as we have seen, the correlation 
is rather with the small city-state. Nor, indeed, do we find any 
positive evidence for such a theory in the present. I hesitate to bring 
the typical architecture of America into question, but I have the 
authority of its leading practitioners for casting doubt on its 
aesthetic value. We know Frank Lloyd Wright’s view, and may 
dismiss it as eccentric. But how disenchanted are the arch-creators 
of this style. Here, for example, is the voice of Dr. Harvey Corbett: 
T recall many years ago being asked to serve on a competition jury 
for a proposed church in New Jersey. The other members of the 
jury were also New York architects. We took a ferry-boat from 
West Twenty-third Street and went down the Hudson to make 
our train connection, and as we sat out on the upper deck we 
looked east, observing the then sky-line of New York which was 
well on its way to its present silhouette but still some distance from 
reaching that multiplicity of pinnacles which it has now attained. 
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(Fig. IOC.) I asked my architectural confreres if ten of the greatest 
brains of the nation were to go to work conscientiously to create 
the most involved, compHcated, and disorderly mess which their 
combined genius could produce — did they beheve by any stretch 
of the imagination such a group of brains could ever approximate 
the mess we were looking at? We all agreed it covJdn’t be done.’^ 

As for the British Empire, on which the sun never sets, quantita- 
tively the greatest imperial power the world has ever known — its 
characteristic architecture is the industrial slum. Only in small 
states like Switzerland, Finland and Holland (Figs. 8&, 9 b) do we 
see the tentative approach towards an original architectural style: a 
movement to which the people themselves contribute understand- 
ing and encouragement. Significantly, the modern architecture of 
these small states is again, as was Greek architecture and Gothic 
architecture, an international and not a national style. Nothing 
could have less justification than that opposition to modeirn archi- 
tecture, typical of nationalistic states like Germany and Russia, 
which bases itself on its international character. AU great architec- 
tural styles have been international: that is only another way of ex- 
pressing the obvious fact that all great arcliitecture is universal in its 
appeal. But the roots are in the local soil. We should reahze the 
fundamental paradox of the process which brings about this result. 
Intensive co-operation breaks through to collective consciousness: 
local pressures yield universal values. 

The greamess of great architecture is not to be explained by 
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national greatness: its secret is not to be found in race, not in blood, 
not in soil, not even in religion, but in a certain social structure 
animated by a spirit which may be religious or may be pohtical, 
but which essentially owes its efficacy to its integrity — ^its wholeness 
and smallness, its all-ovcr-ness and intimacy. The generation of 
enthusiasm is the necessary postulate; but the means come from 
relatively simple factors, which, because they arc so simple, have 
generally been overlooked — from jnutu.il aid, from the social 
cohesiveness of small groups, from unity of sentiment and unity 
of aim. 

Here it may be objected that one of our two great epochs of 
architecture — the Greek — ^was the characteristic expression of a 
society by no means integrated in this sense. It was a society based 
on the institution of slavery. Far be it from me to defend such an 
anomaly, but at least do not let us be frightened unduly by a word 
which has acquired all sorts of implications which it never had for 
the Greeks. The complacency of otherwise humane pliilosophers 
like Plato and Aristotle towards this barbarous social custom has 
always been a puzzle to the modern age, but we must realize that 
the Greek slave, however disenfranchised from the benefits of 
citizenship in the city-state, was never an ostracized creature such 
as, for example, the American or African Negro is to-day. The 
class constituted one half or more of the inhabitants of the city- 
state, and their human rights and personal liberties were fully 
guaranteed by law. I doubt whether a Greek slave would have ex- 
changed his position for that of a worker in a modern munitions 
factory. He would have been outraged by a social phenomenon 
like our mass unemployment. I am not a classical scholar, but as 
frr as I can gather from our general knowledge of the subject, the 
Greek slave was very definitely integrated into the society of 
which he formed such an essential part. His status was inferior, in 
the political sense, but it was definite. He was a recognized unit in 
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the social structure and, whether a labourer or an artisan, could 
take part in, and take pride in, the city’s achievements.^ He could 
rise to greatness, like Epictetus, and sdll remain a slave. I cannot 
see that he differed much from his fellow-labotuers and artisans in 
the Middle Ages, who equally had no pohtical status, no political 
power, but did enjoy what the modem worker can hardly be said 
to possess: responsible status in the economic structure of the 
community. 

Many factors must doubtless come to the same crux: size and 
exclusiveness of the community, civic consciousness, rehgious 
unity, group integrity, guild organization and the artist’s personal 
responsibility for his work. The unlikelihood of securing the co- 
operation or conjunction of so many complex factors at one and 
the same time is a sufficient explanation of the rarity of great epochs 
in architecture. Nor can we assume that such a conjunction will 
automatically call into being artists adequate for the occasion. We 
like to think that the great occasion always finds its fit exponent; 
and there may be biological and historical evidence for such a be- 
lief. But finally it is a question of faith in creative evolution. We 
may feel that history is a meaningless process, inane, repetitive and 
essentially arbitrary. The artist who achieves his personal integra- 
tion in a great work of art is then but an evolutionary sport, a 
chance thrown up on the wastes of time. But if we feel that an 
obscure purpose or design can be read into ‘the goings-on of the 
universe’, as Wordsworth rather disparagingly called them, then 
the appearance of great art is not an arbitrary phenomenon: it is 
the highest point of the evolutionary process, the emergent apex of 
human development, and as such is explained by laws as rational as 
those which explain any other biological growth. We cannot ex- 
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pcct in our present state of knowledge to tabulate those laws; but 
at least we can discern some of the environmental factors which 
favour their operation; and freedom with fraternity is the real 
substance of them. 

Whatever the positive connection between the form of social 
organization and the quality of architecture, it is certain that in the 
negative direction the loss of social unity always involves a stylistic 
decadence. The quahty of Greek architecture begins to decline 
from the moment labour becomes a commodity, and the artist a 
man of business* The quality of medieval architecture began to 
decline from the moment that same sense of social unity was lost. 
‘As time went on,’ writes Professor Coulton, ‘something like 
modern capitalism was developed.’^ The contractor appeared on 
the scene, with his stereotyped designs and liis gangs of miinspired 
craftsmen. Personal expression, individual responsibiUty, the auto- 
nomy of* voluntary associations, the articulation of the political 
structure from the simple to the composite — ^these disappeared as 
the power of capital became concentrated in the strongly central- 
ized state and the cities lost their autonomy. 

Well, that is another long story which has often been told and 
wliich I will not repeat. But without adopting a political attitude 
we may conclude, quite dispassionately, that great art, in particular 
great architecture, depends on the presence of those sociological 
factors which I have described and which we do in fact find 
most evident where architecture is most evidently great — in the 
Hellenic civilization of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. and in the 
Middle Ages in Europe. The individual artist is as necessary to the 
birth of a work of art as the individual woman is to the birth of a 
child. Each process has its laws of conception, gestation and par- 
turition. But just as laws of genetics and heredity, of dietetics and 
climate; influence the personaUty of the individual child, so various 
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social factors influence the character of a work of art. What I have 
tried to do in this lecture is to determine the social factors most 
favourable to the creative functions of the artist in the particular 
art of architecture. The practical conclusion I have reached is the 
same as that reached by Walter Gropius by an entirely different 
method of analysis: ‘The key for a successful rebuilding of our 
post-war communities is our determination to let the human ele- 
ment become the dominant factor.’^ 

Admittedly I have presented you with a problem rather than 
with that problem’s solution. I think the sociologists should be 
able to isolate the social factors involved, and necessarily involved, 
in great architecture. But the actual process by means of which 
these qualities are translated into a language of form — ^their plastic 
eqmvalcnts or spatial equivalents — that process belongs to the 
psychology of the individual. The most we can venture to assert is 
that when the individual will is in unison with the general will, 
when the personal consciousness merges into group consciousness, 
then a transformation takes place. The group is more powerful 
than the individual, not only in the physical sense, but in spiritual 
potentiahty. It has this power only in virtue of achieving group- 
consciousness, which is not the same thing as consciousness-of- 
being-a-group. When a psychological unity of consciousness is 
achieved by a group, then that group has reached the highest 
evolutionary level, and its artists are inspired to works of art which 
arc an expression of its vital achievement. 

I do not wish to end on a note of scientific agnosticism. I merely 
suggest that the sociologist must at this point hand over the pro- 
blem to the psychologist. But though we may reach understanding 
of the problem by methods of psychological analysis, we shall not 
recreate the conditions of great architecture, if that is our aim, ex- 
cept by methods of synthesis. We must create a social structure that 
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will ensure the interplay of individual freedom and mutual aid. As 
for the enthusiasm which is also necessary, that spontaneous grace 
descended in equal potency on a small Greek colony at Paestum 
and on a small rural community at Chartres, on an oriental outpost 
in Europe (Fig. lob) like Edime (Adrianople) and on a German 
fortress-city like Ulm (Fig. io<i). The religious spirit and political 
ideals of these two groups had nothing in common. Religiously 
speaking they were antithetical; politically speaking, their ideo- 
logies were, to say the least of it, dissimilar. What they had in 
common was a sociological structure — ^in fact, using the word 
in its strict sociological sense, their communism: and it is from an 
analysis of the nature of this sociological factor that we must 
learn tiio sc, ict of great architecture, of all great art. 
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The Irrelevance of Realism 


A controversy, which promises to be as prolonged and bitter as 
that wliich rent the Christian church many centuries ago, has been 
smouldering in our midst for about forty years. It has httle or 
nothing to do with reUgion, and we have not been using the same 
terminology as the theologians of the eighth century. Nevertheless 
it is perhaps fundamentally the same controversy, and underneath 
their garb of psychology or politics, the modem attitudes do not 
differ greatly from those of the ancient protagonists. 

In the Iconoclastic Controversy one party objected to realistic 
images because it was felt that the associations they established in 
the mind of the beholder were too sensuous, and precluded a 
spiritual relationship with God. The other party held that the 
senses were gateways to the realm of the spirit, and that the con- 
templation of images induced in the beholder feelings of reverence 
and adoration. There was also a suggestion of a class distinction — 
we clerks, we learned people, may be capable of direct com- 
munion with the Holy Spirit, but for the iUiterate and luileamed 
multitude visual aids may be necessary. 

God is absent from the present controversy. The only philo- 
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Sophy involved is a materialistic one, but as we shall see, Tolstoy 
provides a link between the old controversy and the new one. 
There is also this difference — the ancient controversy was for or 
against all imagery, whereas the modem controversy opposes 
two types of imagery — ^rcaUstic and formal, figurative and non- 
figurative. But actually the old iconoclasts allowed the use of 
abstract symbols and of non-fig>irative ornament, so perhaps the 
difference is not so great after all. 

Nowadays it is only when art is widely advertised and, one may 
suspect, when its monetary value is declared in sufficiently startling 
terms, that the public awakens from ics usual aesthetic apathy and 
expresses its feefings. These are usually feelings of outrage. Its re- 
actions to Lilt-- f-esults of the International Sculpture Competition of 
1953 were in this respect typical. An anonymous donor had ofiered 
a number of prizes, the highest of which, though not equal to the 
annual salary of a judge or an average company director, seemed 
enormous when destined for an artist. A jury of experts (museum 
directors, art critics, professors of art history) had awarded this prize 
to a work of art (Figs. 1 5, 16) which completely failed to ‘ register’, 
as a work of art, with the journalists and with the public they re- 
present. A controversy ensued in which the distance separating 
the artist from the pubfic was once more revealed as infinite and 
apparently unbridgeable. 

If it had served no other puroose, the Competition would have 
been worth while because it brought this conflict to the surface in 
extremely poignant terms. It was a competition open to all comers, 
but limited to one form of plastic expression (sculpture) and to the 
representation of a definite theme of universal significance. An art 
of our time had been challenged in an unescapable manner. The 
theme was worthy of the deepest commitment, and no form of 
treatment was excluded. In the event, almost every conceivable 
manner of treatment was attempted — every style, traditional or 
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experimental, was to be found among the entries. It is not possible 
to say that the jury might have reached a different judgment if 
some other style had been represented: all styles were represented, 
but the only adequate style, in the opinion of the jury, was one 
which the public has found too extreme, too incomprehensible — a 
specifically modem style. 

Let me note here, however, that though the twelve prize-winners 
might all be described, in journalistic phraseology, as ‘modernistic’, 
they did in fact represent several distinct styles within the contem- 
porary language of plastic expression. Elements of such mutually 
exclusive styles as constructivism, naturalism and surrealism were 
dominant in one or another of the selected models: but for the pub- 
lic such refinements do not exist, or do not matter — all the models 
were equally ‘modernistic’ and equally incomprehensible. 

I am using a term, the ‘pubUc’, which I use with reluctance, and 
without any snobbish implication. What we mean by the term is 
public opinion as expressed by and in the press: the opinions of 
journalists and of individuals who take the trouble to write to the 
press — an infinitesimal^ proportion of the whole people, who on 
such occasions always remain either indifferent or dumb. One may 
legitimately despise the press without despising the pubhc it caters 
for; and one may despise the critics who express their personal 
views in the press but we need not necessarily identify their ignor- 
ance or lack of vision with the general policy of the journals they 
work for. Where art is concerned, there is a complete lack of 
coherence and integrity in the press. A journal that is conservative 
in poUtics may be represented by a progressive art critic; a pro- 
gressive journal may be represented by a conservative art critic. 
Journalistically, art is not a question of serious poUcy; art is 
‘classified’ as one of the ‘entertainments’, and the. art critic is 
usually a jester. Like many jesters, he often conceals beneath his 
motley the bitterness of a disappointed and vindictive nature. 
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We have, therefore, a vocal public which is represented by a few 
critics and pubUcists of very doubtful integrity; and a mute and 
much larger pubhc which does not express itself and may be in- 
different. I am not going to pretend that the mute public could be 
induced to express an opinion on art contrary to the opinion of the 
press, though in politics it docs so in no uncertain terms. The 
divorce of the arts from the people is an obvious feature of our 
civilization — ^it is recognized in such* terms as ‘highbrow’ and 
‘lowbrow’, and in die provision in British broadcasting ofthree 
programmes for three levels of culture. Between the extremes of 
these levels there is no communication and no possibility of com- 
mvmication. The same distinct strata exist in literature, in the 
thcairc, che emema, and even in the press: the gulf between The 
Ti/fjcs.and the Daily Express is also not bridgcablc. 

In most of the arts it is a case of ‘live and let live’, but for some 
obscure reJson there is no complacent tolerance for the liiglibrow 
painter or sculptor. The public — the vocal public — ^always assumes 
that when an artist exhibits a picture, he has thrown a pot of paint 
at them. A piece of sculpture is a graven image which excites all 
their iconoclastic impulses. I suspect that such impulses conre from 
some deep level of the unconscious. Art itself, directly or indirect- 
ly, comes from that same source, and the miconscious does not like 
to see its secrets betrayed. Art is an indecent exposure of the un- 
conscious — ^so down with art! I would commend this subject to 
our psychologists; we need an analysis of die iconoclastic complex. 

This is a tragic situation inseparable from our cultural heritage 
and it is not for the artist to resolve it by direct means. Art is not 
an instrument of propaganda or persuasion: in that respect it is as 
ineffective as science or reason. An integrated culture, such as pro- 
duces an integrated art, and a people integrated with its artists, 
evolves organically out of the appropriate conditions: it is not pro- 
duced by the conscious will of any minority, such as the clerics, 
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the intellectuals, the artists of a period: it is not produced by the 
conscious will of a society as a whole. It is only when it exists, or 
after it has existed, that we can discern the conditions which gave 
rise to an integrated culture. We can try, as statesmen, economists, 
sociologists and philosophers, to identify and analyse the processes 
which have led to our present condition of disintegration: we have 
our own ideas about the conditions necessary for a new world, a 
new civiUzation. But these ideas are contradictory, and cannot aU 
be true. History will take its course: a vital cycUc process beyond 
human control. As artists we can define, illuminate and even miti- 
gate this process, but in the wider prospect we must wait for the 
blind resolutions of economic necessity, permitting ourselves a 
faint hope that one day these will restore the conditions for an inte- 
grated culture. Meanwhile the duty of the artist is to preserve art 
firom the contamination of the false values, political values and 
propagandist values, utilitarian values and entertainment values — 
all the false values that destroy the integrity and the universaUty of 
the work of art. 

The artist who maintains the values of art is accused of living in 
an ivory tower. It is true that he does five in isolation, and that he 
has been compelled to build defences which may have a tower-hke 
appearance. Art is everywhere on the defensive because it is every- 
where attacked by the fiJse values I have mentioned, and its most 
dangerous enemies are those who have penetrated its defences — 
critics who have persuaded the artist to conform to some poUtical 
ideology, to commit himself to an ideology of art inspired by 
political motives. 

This demand for the commitment, or ‘engagement’, of the 
artist, though it originated in communist ideology, and more 
specifically in the events which followed the Revolution in Russia, 
has now been given a wider interpretation. The same demand was 
made on artists by the Nazis in Germany and the Fascists in Italy, 
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anfl even by the Resistance Movement in France and elsewhere. 
Wherever pohtical passions become violent and take to arms, there 
an attempt is made to enlist the artist in the struggle — ^art becomes, 
not only an instrument of propaganda, but also a social function 
which must be completely indentified with the political ideology 
in question. 

Wc are at once struck by tlic feet that whatever the pohtical 
ideology may be — sociaUst, fascist, communist, or MacCarthyist — 
and however inconsistent these pohtical doctrines nuy be ofic with 
another, all express one opinion about art. It must be realist. All 
condcnui the more specifically modem forms of art as formahst, 
as obscure, as degenerate, as escapist, and so on. 

Wc siioukl first ask, what do such people mean by ‘realism’. 
Like .most of the terms used in die history of culture, it is an ex- 
tremely ambiguous word. In philosophy it is opposed to nominal- 
ism or coficcpiaalism and denotes die doctrine that universal ‘or 
general ideas’ have objective existence; or it is opposed to idealism 
as the belief that matter as the object of perception has real exis- 
tence. From this latter philosophical meaning it slides off into 
popular use to indicate ‘things a^ they really are’, and may thus be 
a vigorous use of language, a refusal to mince matters, as we say, 
and so conies to indicate actions which conform to such a spirit 
During the nineteenth century the term acquired a further nuance, 
more particularly in association with literature and painting. In 
painting it indicated a precise rendering of details, and a refusal to 
reject subjects because they do not conform to some ideal; in this 
sense the term ‘naturalism’ was sometimes substituted. In literature 
the meannig was very much the same, but with an implication that 
the details of reaUty are usually mean and sordid. 

Reahsm in philosophy is still a living force — its list great repre- 
sentative was Whitehead. But reahsm in this sense has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the conflict we are discussing. The epistem- 
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ological use of the word, however, has some relevance — ^the bqhef 
that sense-experience ‘reports a true and uninterrupted, if limited, 
account of objects; that it is possible to have faithful and direct 
knowledge of the actual world’ (Runes: Dictionary of Philosophy). 
There arc artists to-day who believe that it is their function to give 
a true account of the actual world, an account that is superior to 
colour-photography because, presumably, a mechanical instru- 
ment is not yet as perfect as.the human sensibility — not so exact as 
a recording instrument. But again, this is not the meaning involved 
in the present controversy, though it is not irrelevant. 

The reaUst in the discussion of contemporary art is combining 
two distinct claims, neither of which is reahstic in any of the accep- 
ted meanings of the word. In the first place he is demanding that 
art should be easily readable: that its significance, its account of the 
actual world, should be unambiguous, clear, and acceptable to 
everyman as evidence. The man in the street should be in a position 
to say: No, this is not good art because it does not correspond with 
the evidence of my senses. If other people agree with him, then the 
work of art will be condemned. Presumably if not all the people in 
the street agree with him, it would be a question of a majority vote, 
or of an oflScial pronouncement — ^such pronouncements are actu- 
ally made in Russia. 

But into this fairly simple and very naive conception of realism, 
the self-styled realists import another meaning — a. meaning which 
is selective. In effect, they define what they mean by ‘the actual 
world’ and it is an arbitrary definition. Only that part of the world 
is actual, they say, which consists of ‘local, urgently everyday 
issues’. This particular definition we owe to Mr. John Berger,^ and 
I do not wish to attach too much importance to what is a personal 
point of vieW. But it is nevertheless a point of view which is 
•official in Russia, and which is the vmexpressed view of many 

^ In an article or letter contributed to The New Statesman and Nation. 
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pepple elsewhere in the world — people who would not call them- 
selves communists or have intention of ahgiiing ihemsclves on any 
ideological front. Art, such people might say, is not for an cUte — 
not for a minority of any kind: it must therefore not only be 
understandable to everyman — it must also soheit and arouse cvery- 
man’s interest. In order to do this it must deal with these local and 
urgent everyday issues — everyday issues for everyman’s taste. Such 
exponents of rcahsm in art specifically^ reject all forms of universal- 
ism in art, perhaps because they arc aware, more or less constiously, 
that univcrsalism inevitably leads to forms of art wliich arc not 
readily accessible to the man in the street. 

It is a curious fact that in all the recent discussions of this subject 
th*‘ name of Tolstoy has never been mentioned. Yet Tolstoy, in Ins 
last great polemical work. What is Art} went to the heart of the 
matter with a care and a profundity that have never been surpassed. 
I have, oil previous occasions, criticized Tolstoy’s argument. 1 still 
think that it is based on a false premiss — on a false definition of the 
creative process in art. Tolstoy regarded art as a means of trans- 
mission, or communication; and what it transmits, or communi- 
cates, he said, is a genuine emonon experienced by the artist. He 
conveys this identical emotion into the hearts or understanding of 
others, so that they too experience it. Technical competence is 
taken for granted, and the value of the work of art is simply the 
value of transmitted experience. This logically implies a moral 
valuation of art, and from this Tolstoy did not shrink: in the end 
art must be judged by the moral standards of a Christian com- 
munity. 

This theory of art is mistaken in my view because of the under- 
lying assumption that the true work of art is always understood, 
always understandable. When Tolstoy defines aft as the trans- 
mission of feeling, he always has in mind specific human emotions 
— good emotions or bad emotions, emotions of love or of pride, 
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feelings of truth or of falsity, and he always thinks of these envo- 
tions or feelings as social, as everyday experiences. But the artist, 
says Tolstoy, has to make a choice — he has to choose the good feel- 
ings in his breast and reject the bad ones, and in order to make this 
choice he must be a good Christian, for Christianity represents the 
highest stage in the development of a moral consciousness by man- 
kind. Tolstoy has often been represented as a puritanical contem- 
ner of art: on the contrary, Tolstoy gives art the highest function 
in humllan society. ‘Art’, he says, ‘is not a pleasure, a solace, or an 
amusement; art is a great matter. Art is an organ of human life 
transmitting man’s reasonable perception into feeling. In our age 
the common rehgious perception of men is die consciousness of 
the brotherhood of man — ^wc know that the well-being of man 
lies in union with his fellowmen. True science should indicate the 
various methods of applying this consciousness to hfe. Art should 
transform this perception into feeling. 

‘The task of art is enormous. Through the influence of real art, 
aided by science, guided by religion, that peaceful co-operation of 
man which is now maintained by external means — ^by our law- 
courts, police, charitable institutions, factory inspection, and so 
forth — should be obtained by man’s free and joyous activity. Art 
should cause violence to be set aside.’ 

‘And it is only art that can accomplish this.’^ 

I wish I could believe it — ^with all my heart I wish I could believe 
that art is capable of establishing the brotherhood of man. But I 
cannot believe it because I cannot believe that art performs its 
miracles in that way — cannot believe that art functions by trans- 
forming states of mind (the reasonable perceptions of rehgion or 
science) into states of feeling. Art works the other way round. It 
begins with states of feeling, usually obscure states of feeling, and 
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itigivcs them concrete reality — ^it materializes them. It does this in 
various guises, but not necessarily in a form that can be immediate- 
ly understood by the reasoning mind. Art usually transforms a 
specific feeling into a specific symbol — the feeling finds its equiva- 
lence in a plastic image. This image may be easily comprehensible, 
as when maternal love is represented by a mother with a child at 
her breast. But this is not necessarily the only way of representing 
the feeling of maternal love, and maternal love is not the only kind 
of love. Love in general is an extremely various and complex feel- 
ing, and has given rise to the greatest variety of works of art — 
from the lyrics of Sappho or the Symposium of Plato to the songs 
of Burns or Proust’s great novel. Tolstoy would say that some of 
the teeiuigs of love transmitted by some of these works of art arc 
immoral feelings, and that therefore the work of art that transmits 
them is bad — ^the product of a decadent civilization. But how can 
one say tlTat Sappho is a bad poet or Proust a bad novelist? Only by 
exercising a moral judgment — a judgment that has nothing to do 
with the substance or the validity of art. Only by imposing a moral 
duty on the artist, a duty which has no bearing on his technical 
duty, which is to create a work of art. 

‘All works of art’, says the advocate of realist art, ‘arc bound 
directly or indirectly to be weapons.’ This is true in the sense that 
any pebble, whatever its shape, will create a ripple when thrown 
into a pond. But the realist seems to argue that a stone of the right 
shape will create the kind of ripple we want. This is contrary to 
the nature of things — ^the shape of the work of art cannot be con- 
trolled by an external force, and remain a genuine work of art; nor 
does a ripple on the surfiice of the pond transform the pond’s inner 
nature. Art is an individual activity — ^by no means can we get away 
from that basic fact — even a communal dance ‘must have its 
choreographer if it has to attain any aesthetic form, and not be a 
mere rout. Assuming for a moment that it is the function of art to 
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transmit feeling, then it must be recognized that the individual 
artist can transmit only such feelings as stir in his own breast. These 
feelings may be of a kind which can be shared with other people — 
feelings of patriotism or of brotherly love; but even in that case 
the artist does not transmit a general emotion, but his own feelings 
about a general situation — one man’s patriotism, we might say, is 
another man’s poison, and some people’s conceptions of brotherly 
love are merely embarrassing. One man’s conception of political 
imprisdhment, as an incident at the Tate Gallery proved, can be 
another man’s conception of an emotional insult. 

The virtue of a symbol lies, and always did He, in a relative 
degree of unintelHgibility. A symbol loses its grip once its signi- 
ficance has been rationalized, and it has become generally under- 
stood. But so long as it remains uninteUigible, it can, if it is a good 
symbol, exercise astonishing powers. These powers are by no 
means necessarily confined to a restricted circle of initiates — the 
effectiveness of symbols is in fact proportionate to their collectivity 
— to the range of significance they have for the collective tmeon- 
scious. The more we consider the comparative history of civiliza- 
tions, the more apparent it becomes that art is a complex symbolic 
activity, conforming to certain archetypal patterns and repeating 
with variations the same mythical themes. The whole course of art 
bears no correspondence to the guided, intentional, conscious acti- 
vity envisaged by Tolstoy and the reaUsts of our own time: it is a 
movement as vast as the tides of the ocean, imcontrollable by any 
conscious agencies, sucking social forms and conventions into its 
ebb and flow, but never creative of those forms and conventions. 
Art cannot create anything but its own symboHc forms, and these 
forms are not symboHc of any external ideas, but of the artist’s own 
intuitions, feelings and fantasies. 

What goes on in the artist’s mind cannot be accounted for by 
the simple psychology of perception and expression on which 
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'J'olstoy relied. What kind of psychology a latter-day realist like 
Mr. Berger relics on is not clear — something equally naive, I would 
suppose, but not so simple. I do not wish to transfer the argument 
to a psychological plane, but it must be made quite clear that the 
rcahst theory of art does rely on a very naive psychological basis. 
Tolstoy was not ignorant of the psychology of his time — he quotes 
Spencer, Grant Allen, Veron and Sully, who in 1896 represented 
the best scientific standards of psychology. But since that time a 
Copcmican revolution has taken place in psychology — ^iil anthro- 
pology, too — and it simply will not do to rely on the notion that 
the mind is formed and directed by sense impressions only. Tolstoy 
quotes what he calls Veron’s ‘experimental definition of art’ — ^thc 
thecty ih.it ‘art is the external manifestation, by means of lines, 
coIquts, movements, sounds, or words, of emotions felt by man’, 
and rejects it, not as we might do, on the grounds that ‘emotions’ 
is an inadequte term to describe tlie mental states wliich art docs 
represent, but on the grounds that such ‘external manifestations by 
means of lines, colours, etc. ’ may not act on others. If there is a failure 
of transmission, then there is no art. Tolstoy does not allow for a 
successful transmission of emotions by such means — he merely 
assumes that such means — alines, colours, movements, sounds or 
words — ^arc not in themselves adequate as ‘ the means of intercourse 
between man and man’. The means of intercourse must be a lan- 
guage xmderstandable on the rational level of discourse. If visual 
art is in question, then the images must be, not symbols expressing 
what is verbally inexpressible, but pictorial illustrations of moving 
experiences. The value of the work of art will then clearly emerge 
firom the nature of the experience depicted. Tolstoy gives two 
examples firom the Enghsh Academy of 1897 which makes liis 
meaning very clear, and which I will therefore quite: 

‘ In the English Academy of 1897 two pictures were exhibited to- 
gether; one of these, by J. C. Dollman, was the temptation of St. 
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Anthony (Fig. 13). The Saint is on his knees praying. Behind hyn 
stands a naked woman and animals of some kind. It is apparent that 
the naked woman pleased the artist very much, but that Anthony 
did not concern him at all, and that so far from the temptation being 
terrible to him (the artist) it is highly agreeable. Therefore if there 
be any art in this picture, it is very nasty and false. Next in the 
same book ofacademy pictures comes a picture by Langley (Fig. 14), 
showing a stray beggar boy, who has evidently been called in by a 
woman* who has taken pity on him. The boy, pitifully drawing his 
bare feet under the bench, is eating; the woman is looking on, 
probably considering whether he will not want some more; and a 
girl of about seven, leaning on her arm, is carefully and seriously 
looking on, not taking her eyes from the hungry boy and evidently 
understanding for the first time what poverty is and wha.t in- 
equality among people is, and asking herself why she has every- 
thing provided for her while this boy goes barefoot and hungry ? 
She feels sorry and yet pleased, and she loves both the boy and 
goodness. . . . One feels that the artist loved this girl and that she 
too loves. And this picture, by an artist who, I think, is not very 
widely known, is an admirable and true work ofart.’^ 

I quote this passage from Tolstoy’s What is Art} at length, not 
to make fun of it, but to reveal in all its naivety the sentimental 
basis for the so-called reaUst theory of art. If it is ‘reality’ in any 
acceptable meaning of the word, that art should represent, then 
there is as much reality in a naked woman, and in Mr. Dollman’s 
feelings of admiration for her beauty, as there is in a hungry beggar 
boy and Mr. Langley’s love for the little girl who pities him. In 
Tolstoy’s comparison of these two pictures, an aesthetic criterion 
does not arise and therefore is not applied. We have only a distinc- 
tion of the fcelfngs experienced and illustrated by two individuals 
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eijually skilful in depicting scenes wliich illustrate emotional situa- 
tions. According to the criterion applied by Tolstoy, which is an 
ethical criterion, it is wicked to admire a naked woman and good 
to feel pity for a hungry beggar boy. And with this criterion he 
proceeded to condemn most of the works of art commonly re- 
garded as masterpieces by people with any aesthetic sensibility. 

Moral sensibility and aesthetic sensibility — those are the basic 
terms of our conflict. The communist realist of to-day has shifted 
liis ground; his sentimentaUty is political rather than ethital. But 
when he criticizes a work of art he uses exactly the same methods 
as Tolstoy: he ignores the aesthetic criterion and applies a criterion 
that is essentially moral. Wc are no longer moved by hungry 
beggar boys, but we are moved by the victims of fascism, or even 
by the victims of communism. Poverty is no longer an urgent 
theme, but tyranny is. So the artist should depict scenes which 
show the’tyraiit as ugly, his victim as pitiable; he should hate the 
one and love the other, and liis feelings should be shown in scenes 
that are immediately appiehensible by the simplest intelligence. 
The revolutionary struggle of the twentieth century is rich in such 
themes; the artist must identify himself with the morally good side 
in this struggle and use his skill to ensure the triumph of the good. 

It is a simple faith, and to anyone who sympathizes, as I do, with 
Tolstoy’s social ethics, it would be easy to feel tolerant towards it 
but for one sure fact — it means the death of art. Art is not and 
never has been subordinate to moral values. Moral values are social 
values; aesthetic values are human values. Moral values promote 
and protect a particular way of life; aesthetic values promote and 
protect hfc itself, as a vital principle. Moral values arc based on 
sentiments, that is to say, on clear notions of goodness or happiness; 
aesthetic values are based on intuitions and fcclingS, that is to say, 
on obseure reactions to experience. Morality seeks to restrain the 
feelings, art seeks to define them by externalizing them, by giving 
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them significant form. Morality lias only one aim — the ideal good ; 
art has quite another aim — the objective truth. Morality finds ex- 
pression in precept and commandment; art in symbol and myth. 
The moralist preaches or prophesies; the artist bears witness, im- 
passively. Morals change with time and economy — chastity and 
pity were not always virtues; art never changes — the drawings of 
palaeolithic man, the tragedies of Greece, the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, the love songs of the Renaissance — these are timeless 
and eternally human and wonderful. 

There are people who will admit this fundamental distinction, 
people who will reject one aspect of Tolstoy’s doctrine (that art 
must have a moral purpose) and who will nevertlieless cling to the 
other aspect of this doctrine (that art must be so clear and simple 
in its expression that its appeal is universal). True art, Tolstoy held, 
should be accessible to all men; only on that condition could art 
fulfil its great unifying function. 

Again one must sympathize with the motive. Tolstoy felt that 
the art of our own time had become a separate and sophisticated 
art, the art of the upper, educated classes; and that this isolation of 
art from tlie daily life of the masses had resulted in an ingrowing 
of techniques, a development of refinements and complexities of 
no great significance in themselves, but effectively divorcing art 
from the people at large. 

In the grip of this behef, Tolstoy did not hesitate to condemn 
the whole evolution of music from the time of the invention of 
harmony and counterpoint (he roundly declared that Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony is a bad work of art); he condemned the arts of 
painting and sculpture as we know them, excepting only certain 
genre-subjects, animal paintings and china doUs; and he hkewise 
condemned all modem Uterature, including his own works except 
for two stories {God secs the Truth but Waits and A Prisoner of the 
Caucasus). The modem reahst would not go quite so far; but 
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Tj)lstoy was honest and logical. Once you accept the view that art 
must be accessible to all men, art must be reduced to the level of 
china (^olls. It must become peasant art: ‘the epic of Genesis, the 
Gospel parables, folk-legends, fairy-tales, and folk songs . . or 
when Tolstoy becomes more specific, ‘the Iliad, the Odyssey, the 
stories of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph . . . the story of Sakya Miuu and 
the hymns of the Vedas . . 

There is a certain disingenuonsnessin the argument at this point. 
The masses for whom Tolstoy is so solicitous do not read the Iliad 
and the Odyssey (in spite of Pelican editions), and scarcely anyone 
in die Western World re.ids the story of Sakya Mimi and the 
hymns of the Vedas. These works survive as classics from remote 
C’- ihzations and though they are not lacking in narrative interest, 
and in human interest, it needs historical im.igination and a cert.iin 
power of concentiation — a contracting out of urgent, everyday 
issues — tetreau such works with any real enjoyment. The taste for 
folk-legends and folk-songs is now a very sophisticated one — folk 
art in general has to be kept alive by artificial aid. Folk art dis- 
appeared with the ‘folk’: there is no art of the masses — never has 
been and never will be. There aio various more or less unconscious 
accretions of fable and legend — often derived from a higher level 
of culture — but these belong largely to the epochs before the in- 
vention of printing, and had depended for their survival on verbal 
transmission — they owe thc’r simplicity and vividness to that 
necessity. The Iliad and the Odyssey are major examples of tliis kind 
of art, as the Border Ballads are a late and minor example. To make 
modern art conform to this prc-litcrary standard of transmission 
would be to ignore all tliese developments of technique and know- 
ledge which have made the modern world possible. There would 
be arguments just as logical for returning to the morals and the 
social economy of the ancient Greeks or Jews. 

Tolstoy weakens his argument when he appeals to history. Its 
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real strength lies in the claim that great art proceeds h'om the 
fundamental characteristics of human nature, and that these 
characteristics do not change. This claim we must admit, but we 
must then go on to assert, against Tolstoy and against the modern 
realists and populists, that human nature is a very complex entity — 
the most complex entity in the whole creation. To reveal and 
appraise the fundamental characteristics of an entity so complex 
has demanded, and still demands, instruments of increasing refine- 
ment arid exactitude. Homer may reveal a fundamental trait in one 
of his heroes by means of a vivid phrase or image — and that gives 
us great pleasure. Shakespeare, in order to reveal the character of 
Hamlet (in a play which Tolstoy considered a false imitation of a 
work of art) requires many more and much more subtle images, 
and our pleasure is all the intenser. Dostoevsky, Tolstoy himself 
in works which he renoimced, Henry James, Proust — all these 
writers use an increasing degree of complexity and range of refer- 
ence to explore what are still fundamental characteristics of human 
nature. We can say the same of our great painters and musicians — 
of Van Gogh and Cezanne, of Schonberg and Stravinsky — they arc 
all using their sensibilities, sensibilities of great refinement and 
exactitude, to depict fimdamental characteristics of human nature. 
But the people, the masses, do not look; dicy do not listen; they 
do not understand. Is it the art, then, that is wrong, as Tolstoy and 
the contemporary rcaUsts say; or is it the people? 

It is, more accurately speaking, neither the art nor the people; 
it is the civilization itself that is wrong. It is not merely that a class 
structure of society produces different types of people with differ- 
ent interests — n similar class structure existed in ancient Greece and 
India, in all the civilizations that produced the few works of art 
admired by Tolstoy. We must face the fiict that any society will 
exhibit wide variations of human intelligence and sensibihty. 
Tolstoy himself once said: ‘Society resembles a crystal. No matter 
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Kqw you grind it, dissolve it, compress it, it will reform itself at 
the first opportunity into tlie same form. The constitution of a 
crystal can be changed only when chemical changes occur witliin 
it.’* That truth has been illustrated again and again in the course 
of liistory, and very clearly in our own time, in the case of Russia. 
The only change that permanently affects the structure of society 
is a chemical change — a change of consciousness, a change of heart. 
The only question is, how can such arhangc he effected? 

Tol^oy believed that a change of heart, a chemical change in the 
crystauhie structure of society, could be effected only by religion, 
and by the highest and most perfect form of religion, wliich is the 
gosp'*! of Christ, the pure gospel, uncompromised by ecclesiastical 
authority, rite Kingdom oj God is Within You — that is die title of 
the work in which he gives his final and greatest message. It is, it 
seems to me, an immensely optimistic work. It .assumes that the 
spirit of trudi is within us, and only awaits a release from the 
heavy burdens that keep it in subjection — lies, self-deception, 
hypocrisy and arrogance. Tolstoy seems to assume that in the end 
a sufficient number of people will see the light apocalyptically: 
there will be saints of non-resistance who will provide a compelling 
example to the majority of mankind. But he also believed that art 
had a decisive role to play in the conversion of mankind, and it was 
perhaps mainly for this reason that he was led to such a narrow 
view of the nature and functions of art. He thought that the most 
effective instrument in the establishment of Christianity had been 
Christ’s parables, and he beheved that if artists would invent sinti- 
lar parables suitable for the modern man, then art would be ful- 
filling its real function. This is in all essentials the view of the 
Communists to-day, but of course they want parables which will 
be cffectivc’in establishing communism. Their theory of the nature 
and purpose of art is identical with Tolstoy’s, but for the Kingdom 
* Diaries, trans. Rose Strunsky (New York, X9I7)- 
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of Heaven they substitute whatever is, from year to year, the 
official version of an earthly paradise. 

I believe that art can change the chemical constitution of the 
social crystal — ^it is my fundamental belief. But art can only work 
witliin its own aesthetic limits. What arc such liimts ? They arc, one 
might say, the limits of the physical universe: they arc the laws of 
proportion and rhythm and harmony which ensure grace and 
vitality in movement, and beauty in structure — ^physical, material 
entities. *But physical things — and the human body is a physical 
thing, and human civilization is a physical thing — can only be 
changed by physical forces. Spiritual changes will follow on 
physical changes. It was the belief of Plato, and it is my belief, that 
the only way in which we can bring about a moral improvement 
in society is by first effecting an aesthetic improvement. Man is in- 
duced to the perceptions of goodness by habits of grace. Beauty of 
action, beauty of environment, and, above all, the creative ex- 
perience of beauty, leads inevitably to a sense of nobility, a per- 
fection of character. 

It will be said that this behef is as optimistic and as impracticable 
as Tolstoy’s, but there is this fundamental distinction: Tolstoy (and 
die communists of to-day) begin with mental or psychological 
entities — feelings, sentiments, beliefs, doctrines — ^and assume that 
these can in time change human nature and social institutions. Plato 
begins with practical activities, geometrical measurements, rhyth- 
mical movements — all materialistic elements — ^and believes that 
the habitual conditioning of the human body and mind to these 
can gradually change the human character. I have no doubt which 
is the more realistic, the more effective policy. But it is a poUcy 
which has ne^er been tried. For centuries — throughout the history 
of the modem world — man has attempted to build new societies 
on the basis of some religious or political ideal, but always these 
societies have reverted to patterns of tyranny, of injustice, of crime 
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avd suffering. Never once has humanity thought of acting on the 
assumption that the true basis for moral beauty is plastic beauty. 

Such is the secret of the power of all great works of art — the 
cathartic power of tragedy, die envitalizing power of music, the 
joy and affirmation that is the colour and form of painting, or the 
volume and inert power of sculpture. Art is an affirmation, not of 
reaUty, but of man’s ability to create something beyond reality. 
Reality, as Sartre has said, is never beautiful. Beauty belongs to the 
realm of the imagination, and involves a denial of the world as it 
actually 'exists. We might say that art is die creation of values by 
which we judge reality — ^values that represent all that is positive 
and ^‘'KtJaiisive, of all that is formative and definitive, of clarity and 
I oncentrati-'-n and unity. Its principles arc not moral, are not even 
spiritual: they are harmonic, and therefore physical. But as such 
they arc paradigms of all intellectual beauty; the patterns of all 
noble habit, 'i’hcrc is no perception of beautiful action — no ideal of 
equity or love — that is not first evolved in its material perfection in 
a work of art. Art discovers beauty, for our benefit, for our emula- 
tion, for our consolation. All moral impulses, all feelings of good- 
ness, all grace and trudi, arc but shadows cast from the dance of 
life: shadows cast, as Shelley said in his great poem, by the light of 
Intellectual Beauty. 
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So far, without deliberate intention, the impression created in 
this book may have been gloomy. The indictment which has been 
drawn against modern civilization is a severe one, and the' material 
conditions of salvation, when extracted from human history, seem 
to accord little with the many amenities to which we have become 
accustomed. My pliilosophy, however, is not a negative one, and 
in the remaining two lectures I hope to present you with positive 
proposals, wliich, though they entail a revolution in our way of 
life, are not impossible of achievement if we become urgently 
aware of the necessity for change. 

I have repeatedly drawn attention to semibility as the human 
quahty underlying all processes involving skill, all achievements 
displaying taste, and I said that the first requirement in any civiliza- 
tion with pretensions to cultural values is a system of education or 
upbringing which not only preserves the innate sensibility of the 
child, but mal^s this the basis of mental development. I now return 
to that fundamental question. 

In all our attempts to define the place of art in society -we are 
continually struggling against the general notion that art is un- 
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natural — that the artist is a rare and eccentric individual, having 
little or nothing in common with the common man. But it is only 
greatness that is uncommon, only genius that is eccentric. The 
appreciation of good form, the perception of rhythm and har- 
mony, the instinct to make things shapely and efficient — these are 
normal human characteristics, innate rather than acquired, and 
certamly present in the child from its earliest years. We teach art to 
children — or perhaps wc don’t — bul: what we do not sufficiently 
realize is that children are artists in any case, just as inevitably as 
they are walkers or singers, talkers or players of games. Art is 
merely one method of human expression — the method which 
makes nsc of the expressive line, of expressive colour, of plastic 
form. 1 hei e is an art of children, just as there is an art of savages or 
an art of adults. The mistake we make is to assume that this activity 
in children, the existence of which wc can hardly deny, is merely a 
naive and clumsy attempt to imitate an adult activity. An imitative 
element is present in all childish activities, but the desire is never to 
imitate for tlie sake of imitation, but to communicate something 
in a common language. The drive behind all such childish efforts 
is an iimer subjective need, not a moiikey-like reflex, not an 
‘aping’, as we say, of adult behaviour. 

It is very important to admit the truth of this observation, for on 
such an admission depends the choice between teaching the child 
to imitate adult standards and recognizing that the child has stand- 
ards of its own, appropriate to its age and expressive needs and 
gradually evolving to cope with widening circles of experience. 
This is a basic distinction in education generally, but for die 
moment I am only concerned with the effect it has on our attitude 
towards the aesdietic activity in children. 

We are .all prepared to admit that art is an affair die emotions, 
perhaps also of intuitions and of the intelligence, and wc ought 
therefore to realize that it is not merely a question of the simple 
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growth of a separate faculty, the gradual maturation of a skill. Let 
us rather consider the analogy of love. The love of a child is one 
thing, and though the psychoanalysts have taken away our behef 
in its complete innocence, nevertheless we know that infancy, 
childhood, adolescence and maturity, represent so many stages in 
the development of the emotion of love which differ in kind. How- 
ever much we may be deceived by the apparent thread of conti- 
nuity represented by the uniqueness of each personaUty, we know 
that the 'cransition from one stage of emotional development to 
another is often sudden and cataclysmic. The child of yesterday, 
attached to its parents by bonds of affection, is suddenly to-day the 
victim of a passion which makes of it a new being. 

The art of the child is the art of a human being with perceptions 
and emotions, reactions and fantasies, which differ in nature from 
the perceptions and emotions, reactions and fantasies of the adult. 
Instead, therefore, of judging the art of children by adult standards, 
we should be acting more scientifically if we were to compare it 
with the art of savages and of primitive men generally. Many of 
the observations which have been made about primitive art can be 
applied to the art of children. In both cases we are dealing with 
what Levy-Bruhl has called a pre-logical state of mentaUty, and the 
many characteristics which are common to both types of art spring 
from this fact. The art of children must be studied, not as the 
child’s feeble effort to imitate the plastic modes of expression 
practised by the civilized adult, but as the child’s direct and unso- 
phisticated expression of its own world of feeling. Once we have 
adopted this correct attitude towards the art of children, once we 
have an understanding of the place which plastic modes of expres- 
sion occupy in the cliild’s emotional life, then our methods of 
teaching children must change radically, and the place which art 
should occupy in the scheme of education takes on an altogether 
new significance. 
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In the researches and experiments which have led to this new 
understanding of the art of children, no one country can claim pre- 
eminence. It was Rousseau who first taught us to respect the emo- 
tional integrity of the child’s world of vision: but Rousseau, from 
our point of view, is still an mtellectualist fully aware of the sensa- 
tional basis of the cliild’s mode of perception, but using it for 
rational ends. You will remember that he would have Emde culti- 
vate the art of drawing, but ‘not so niuch for art’s sake, as to give 
him exactness of eye and flexibility of hand’. He would take good 
care, he said, not to provide Emile with a drawing master, who 
would only set him to copy copies and to draw from drawings: 
‘Nature should be his only teacher, and things his only models’. 
^ ousscaii specifically excludes drawing from memory, for fear lest 
his pupil should substitute ‘absurd and fantastic forms for the real 
truth of things, and lose his sense of proportion and liis taste for the 
beauties of nature’. 

I think it wasjlRasidn who'first realized that a distinction mast 
be made between ^ra'^ig fiorii observation, whether of works of 
art or of nature, 'and drawing as a spontaneous activity, a form of 
expression dictated by inner needs, like speech.^jAt any rate, in bis 
Elements of Drawing, published in 1857,' he suggested that it was 
‘not advisable to engage a child (under the age of'twelve or four- 
teen) in any but the most voluntary practice of art. If it has a talent 
for dfawing, it will be continually scrawling on wharpaffeWt can 
get; and should be allo^ved to scrawl at its own (ree will, due praise 
being given for every appearance of care, of truth, in its efforts. It 
should be allowed to amuse itself with cheap colours almost as soon 
as it has sense enough to wish for them’. These remarks of Ruskin’s 
inspired one of his followers, a teacher called Ebenezer Cooke, to 
experiment in English schools. Ebenezer Cookefs experiments 
came to the notice of the leading English psychologist of the 
period, James Sully, and the result was a book. Studies of Childhood, 
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published in 1896, which gave a firm psychological foundation to 
the study of tliis activity in children. Meanwhile the subject had 
been pursued in other coimtries — ^by Corrado Ricci in Italy and by 
Bernard Perez in France. During the past forty years quite an ex- 
tensive literature has grown up round the subject, in America as 
well as in Europe, and certain teachers, such as Franz Cizek in 
Vienna and Marion Ricliardson in London, have carried out prac- 
tical experiments in art teaching which have been significant 
enough to arouse considerable interest in the educational world. I 
have given a detailed account of this work elsewhere,^ and here I 
will only summarize, very briefly and simply, the conclusions that 
have been derived from the observation of this creative activity in 
children and the claims tliat wc now make for the practice of a free 
mode of plastic expression during the course of education. 

Let me begin by making clear what wc do not claim. Wc do not 
claim that we are teaching children to observe external objects with 
exactness. Wc ar c not attempting to sharpen the cliild’s powers of 
observation, of classification, of memory. All that is a pedagogical 
activity wliich wc arc content to leave to the science master, and 
we would agree diat'a certain type of drawing or design should be 
taught, like writing and numeration, in conjunction with scientific 
observation: it is a necessary form of notation or record. It is a skill 
wliich becomes appropriate at the secondary stage of education. 

In the second place — and it is most important to appreciate this 
point — ^we are not attempting to create professional artists. To be- 
come a competent painter or sculptor in the professional sense will 
require a long and arduous training in technique, and this voca- 
tional instruction should b e giv en (as it is at present) in institutions 
specially devoted to the purpose.'We teach children to speak, but 
wc do not expect them all to be orators: we teach them to write, 
but wc do not expect them all to be poets. In the same way, we 
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teach them to draw aiid paiiit and model without any cxpccta- 
tion that art will necessarily become their exclusive vocation in 

life. 

What we do teach children by all these means is a particular 
medium of expression. Sounds, words, lines, colours — all these 
are the raw materials out oFwhich the child has to learn to com- 
municate with the outer world. He has also at his command certain 
gestures, which he combines with souiids, words, lines and colours. 
In his difficulty — for it is enormously difficult at first for the child 
to make himself understood — ^lie will use everything that comes to 
hand: he makes a total effort to express himself, to express his inner 
fcelinais and desires. 

Normali^ the parent and teacher make every eftbrt to under- 
stand the verbal signs which the child makes: we listen to the first 
babblings of the baby and try to construe tliem into words. How 
patiently .we guide and encourage die child in his efforts, first to 
talk and then to write! 

But the child has also at his command this other language of line 
and colour, and he could often say by this means tilings for which 
he still lacks the words. He can express liis emotions and desires, 
his perceptions and daydreams, by signs and symbols, by approxi- 
mate representations. But more often than not his efforts in this 
direction receive no encouragement from the teaclicr, and even 
less from the parent. This activity, which should flourish as natu- 
rally as speech, is discouraged and becomes atropliied. Tlie child is 
then visually dumb, a word which originally meant stupid. 

But if we do not encourage the child to develop his visual com- 
munications, his language of images, a new direction for expansion 
and growth is opened up for him. We might say that one of our 
aims, and perhaps the chief one, should be to givc*thc child the 
necessary confidence and skill to develop a new but quite natural 
medium of expression — to make the language of symbols as much 
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a trained habit as the language of signs, to give the pictograph the 
same significance as the phonetic alphabet. But our secondary aim 
is to encourage the child to reveal its personahty, its innate charac- 
teristics. For the parent and the teacher a child’s drawings become 
a new window into the child’s mind. 

But there is more to be discovered than the psychology of the 
individual child. As wc gather and correlate this plastic imagery 
produced by children, we karn much about children in general, 
about their common characteristics and their mental development. 
And finally, but not in my opinion least important, we learn much 
about the nature of the aesthetic activity, about the place of art in 
life and in the evolution of mankind. For what these children pro- 
duce is not merely fine and colour, but line and colour (form, too, 
and cubic volume) which are significant and expressive, and wliich 
are significant and expressive quite naturally and instinctively. Wc 
learn, in short, that the primary elements of art — the factors which 
make it emotionally effective — arc given to it by man’s own nature 
and needs, and are not the creation of man’s consciousness and 
intellect (Figs. 17 a-^). 

It would be wrong to give the impression that the aesthetic 
method in education is generally accepted in English schools. Such 
experiments arc not part of an official policy, though they have the 
sympathy of many directors of education. It should be reafized that 
the English educational system is still to a large extent decentra- 
hzed. There is a central authority, the Ministry of Education, but 
there are also the numerous Local Education Authorities, and these 
preserve a large measure of autonomy. And then we have our so- 
called ‘public’ schools, which are very private and exclusive, and 
numerous schools of a more or less independent character, run by 
rehgious coiAmunitics or even by private individuals. This loose 
structure permits a degree of experiment which would not be 
possible under a rigidly totalitarian system. I do not want to suggest 
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* tha^ experiments are confined to schools of a more or less private 
character: on the contrary, some of the most interesting experi- 
mental work has taken' place under authorities such as the London 
County Council, and anywhere one might find an enterprising 
director of education ■willing and able to try out new ideas in the 
schools imder his control. The type of work illustrated in the 
accompanying plate comes from no particular type of school, nor 
from the children of any particular class of society. It comes from 
elementary schools in the East End of London and from fashion- 
able private schools, from secondary schools and schools for epilep- 
tic cluldren. One thing that has been demonstrated beyond any 
doubt is that the aesthetic faculty is present in every child as a 
birthright, and that it can be made to blossom in the most unlikely 
surroyndings — in gloomy industrial slums no loss than in the beau- 
tiful precincts of a school like Eton or Winchester. Of course, as 
the child grows and its perceptions feed more or less consciously on 
its environment, this environment begins to be reflected in the 
subject matter of the cliild’s art. But only in the subject matter. The 
style can develop independently of the content. It is not the envi- 
ronment which matters so much as the method of teaching. 

If you now ask me: What is this method of teaching practised in 
schools which produce the paintings I have shown, my answer 
can only be in the most general terms. I am not myself a teacher, 
and I do not like to dictate to those who carry on this most difficult 
vocation. But I observe teachers and I note the results: I see that 
certain methods lead to results which I consider good, other 
methods to results which I consider bad, or to no results at all. It 
is easier to describe the methods which have bad results than those 
which have good results, for the former are definite and decisive, 
the latter infinitely subtle and uncertain. The bad results are always 
produced by a method wliich is too conscious and deliberate, by a 
discipline which is imposed from without, which is the command 
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of a drill-sergeant. The good results are produced apparently b)^no 
method at all, or by a system of hints and suggestions, and the 
discipline which imdoubtedly exists and must exist, arises out of the 
activity itself, is in fact a kind of concentration on tools and 
materials, an absorption in concrete things. The good teacher is not 
a dictator, but rather a pupil more advanced in technique tlian the 
others, more conscious of the aim to be achieved and the means 
that must be adopted, who -works with the children, sympathizes 
with thbm and encourages them, gives them that priceless posses- 
sion wliich is self-confidence. It is only fear that prevents the child 
from being an artist — fear that its private world of fantasy will 
seem ridiculous to the adult, fear that its expressive signs and sym- 
bols will not be adequate. Cast out fear from the child, and you 
have then released all its potentialities for emotional growth and 
maturation. 

That, of course, is not the final stage of education. 'You have 
liberated the child from fear, but beyond liberation there must be 
the more positive world of co-operation. You have liberated the 
child by means of* sympathy and understanding, and the same 
faculties must be used to create human bonds, social bonds, until 
the individual child finds his fulfilment in the adult world of the 
community. That is the general purpose of education, but I know 
of no methods so effective for this purpose as those which are in a 
concrete sense creative. As individuals we create to communicate: 
we create a language out of sounds, we create a pictorial language 
out of line and colour. But every language, even the language of 
art is a communal creation; it represents an agreed system of signs, 
to be used in common. Art is a bond. It is not a bond which should 
be the exclusive privilege of a class, of a tiny group of connoisseurs 
and artists. Aft should be an integral part of our communal life, as 
it was in Ancient Greece, as it was in the Middle Ages: and it 
should enter our lives at their formative stage, as a natural function 
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of ];iunian relationships, as the language of form and colour, as 
universal and as iiuiocent as the language of words. 

It may be objected that when I speak of the language of form 
and colour, I am confining myself to a much narrower conception 
of art than was prevalent in Ancient Greece or in the Middle Ages. 
In all our discussions of the place of art in education, there is ad- 
mittedly a tendency to confine our observations to pictorial art. 
We think of art as predominantly visual, and wc seem to ignore 
those otlier modes of expression, whether of speech or of sound, 
which arc also forms of art of equal importance. By confining my 
observations in this lecture to children’s drawings, I may seem to be 
guilt'^'^ of the same neglect, not only of music and poetry, but even 
sculpture and architecture. Let me therefore make it perfectly 
clear to you that anytliing I have to say about the art of children, 
and its importance in education, applies to all the arts. At the same 
time I think there is something more than mere convenience in the 
preference we give in this matter to pictorial art. Plato betrayed a 
similar partiality for the art of music, and nearly all his illustrations 
were drawn from that art. Again, I don’t think it was merely a 
question of convenience for Plato. Wc choose the illustrations 
which arc most apt — that is to say, wc resort to the art which the 
civUization we live in finds most utilitarian. Music, in Plato’s time, 
was the normal adjunct to the rehgious festivals and public enter- 
tainments in which the Aihcnian public indulged: it was the 
accompaniment to their daily life. Wc c.mnot say the same of 
music nowadays: it is still there, in the background, especially if 
our neighbour leaves hi» radio on all day. But in modern life music 
is a subordinate art and does not compare, in the range and power 
of its appeal, to the stream of pictorial images which passes into the 
pubhc consciousness through the channels of the press, the cinema, 
advertiseJnents and illustrated books. The eye, perhaps, has a cer- 
tain priority among our organs of sensation. I am not giving pic- 
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tonal art more importance for this reason: I am merely defcncjing 
the convenient use wc make, and should make, of the pictorid 
image as a means of propaganda: even as a means of education. But 
the means is not the end: the end is the development of a balanced 
aesthetic awareness which is expressed in all media — ^not only in 
painting, but also in sculpture, weaving, embroidery, music, 
dancing, poetry and drama. 

There is one further point to note: art is a natural discipline. In an 
obvious sense, art is a discipline imposed by the tool and the 
material — a child cannot use a pencil or a pen, a brush or a potter’s 
wheel, without discovering that in order to be expressive, hand 
and eye must work in an instinctive unison. Art in diis way pro- 
duces an integration of the senses which wc call skill, and which is 
one of the most fundamental purposes of any system of education, 
as I pointed out in my first lecture. But art is also a discipline in 
another and a more profound sense. There is in the very process of 
perception, and in this complementary process of expression, an 
instinctive tendency to form. The formal perfection of most primi- 
tive works of art, achieved without any system of instruction, has 
often been a subject for wonder and astonishment. The unsopliisti- 
cated art of children, before any instruction is given, has the same 
tendency towards formal organization — ^not only balance of com- 
position and selective emphasis of significant detail, but also to- 
wards expressive line and harmonious colour. Natural expression 
has its own instinctive form, and this would seem to suggest that 
the aim of education should be to seize on this innate sense of dis- 
cipline, in order to develop and mature it, rather than to impose 
on the cliUd a system of discipline which may be alien to its nature 
and harmful to its mental growth. 

When the mental growth of the child has been impeded, and its 
psyche distorted (with results which are definitely neurotic and 
even delinquent), then there is much evidence which suggests that 
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thej>ractice of a creative art may have a therapeutic effect, gradu- 
ally leading the child back to a balanced psychological disposition. 
The wider claims wliich are made for the place of art in education 
do not stop short at die achievement of a balanced personality for 
each individual child: that integration of the personality which is 
aimed at is an integration within the group or community to 
which the child belongs. We have never dared to trace the con- 
nections between the disordered states of our civilization and our 
traditional systems of education. If our schools were pr<5ducing 
naturally and normally personalities which we could describe as 
balanced, integrated or harmonious, we should not be able to tole- 
rate i nnrlition of universal disunity and mutual distrust. Wc 
should therefore re-examine our whole tradition of education since 
the Renaissance and dare to ask ourselves whetlier it has been 
generally productive of individual serenity and social harmony. 
We might tlien have to confess that in our exclusive preoccupation 
with knowledge and science, we had omitted to educate those 
human faculties wliich aie connected with the emotional and inte- 
grative aspects of human life — that we had carefully nurtured in- 
human monsters, with certain organs of the intelligence giganti- 
cally enlarged, others completely atropliied. I am not making 
scientific assertions: I am merely pointing out tliat in certain direc- 
tions we have not dared to question the presuppositions of our 
academic traditions and that it the same time these presuppositions 
have a clear connection with the character of our civihzation. 

I hope I have now made it clear that what I have called the 
development of a balanced aesthetic awareness is not an end in 
itself. Our aim is the same as Plato’s — the moral and intellectual 
wholeness or health of mankind — and art is for me, as it was for 
Plato, a means to this end. But that has not been the general pur- 
pose of Education since the Renaissance. I tliink one might go so 
far as to say that since the rise of scholasticism in the Middle Ages, 
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education has taken many forms, but essentially, during all tljese 
centuries, its aim has been to increase the powers of the intellect, to 
discipline the emotions and to build up a knowledge and under- 
standing of the natural world. That aim has been pursued with such 
consistency and singleness of mind that, according to some anato- 
mists, the very structure of the human brain has been altered and 
physiological tensions have been set up which are definitely per- 
ceptible as processess alien to the organisms as a whole.^ I am not 
capable of handling the evidence, but I think it is worth noting in 
passing that there is some biological evidence for the belief (or 
rather, since it is contrary to the common belief, the heresy) that 
human nature can be changed. 

Those people, the majority, who believe that human nature 
cannot be changed, usually make this dogma a basis for their fur- 
ther belief that we shall never abolish war.Man is a fighting animal, 
they say, and since there is no possibility of changing his nature, he 
will continue to fight until, presumably, the human race, like the 
Kilkenny cats, is no more. This is, of course, a very illogical and 
unscientific point of view. We know that some human beings are 
aggressive and others unaggressive: tliat some communities arc 
martial in spirit, others pacific. We now have a hypothesis — the 
so-called frustration-aggression hypothesis — ^which offers a com- 
prehensive explanation of this duplicity in human nature. Aggres- 
sion, it asserts, is always a consequence of frustration. Avoid frus- 
tration and we shall thereby ehminate the psychological basis of 
war and all other forms of aggression.® 

It seems to come to this: we could change human nature if we 
could avoid the frustration of certain instinctual drives which are 
part of the inherited characteristics of each human being. I do not 
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wish on the present occasion to spend any time discussing the 
nature of these instincts: we arc all aware of their existence, and we 
know that their perversion results in the formation of what we call 
‘bad habits’. Education, from this point of view, is the teaching of 
‘good habits’ — but how do innate instinctual drives, which are 
presumably in their origin etliically neutral, or merely egotistical, 
become ‘good’ habits rather than ‘bad’ habits? That, as Plato and 
Aristotle recognized long ago, is the qrux of the educational prob- 
jlem, and it is still a problem, wliich, in spite of Plato and Aristotle 
and all the educational philosophers who followed them, remains 
unsolved. 

It remains unsolved in practice, but not, I tliink, in theory. The 
theory w.is formulated at the beginning, by Plato and Aristotle, 
but that theory has never yet been put into practice. We might go 
so far as to say that the theory has never yet been taken seriously. 
Why? 

To restate the theory is to risk the displeasure of all those who 
have had their grounding in these classical commonplaces. But in 
statements and restatements, everything depends on the emphasis 
given to particular aspects of a theory, and it is a wrong emphasis 
which in this particular case has been responsible for an age-long 
misunderstanding. 

The theory begins with a clear distinction between moral and 
intellectual virtue. I need not elaborate die distinction, but please 
observe that once two things have been separated, it is possible 
henceforth to treat them separately — to hand over the teaching of 
moral virtue to one institution and the teaching of intellectual 
virtue to another. That is, in effect, what happened at the Renais- 
sance: the teaching of moral virtue became the exclusive concern 
of the Church, the teaching of intellectual virtue the Acclusive con- 
cern of the State. The Church has never pretended to teach moral 
virtue on Platonic Unes, so the fact that the Church has failed to 
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carry out its assignment is merely what a Platonist would expect. 
What is important to emphasize is that the State (in which .term I 
include all secular institutions permitted or authorized to act in the 
name of the State), relieved of the necessity of inculcating moral 
virtue, was able to concentrate on that immense development of 
rational thought which has culminated in the atomic bomb. So 
overwhelming was the progress in this direction that intellectual 
values began, in the seventeenth century if not earUer, to invade 
the province of moral education, until we arrive at the para4oxicalj 
situation in which even ethics is held to be a science, subject to 
quantitative laws.^ 

Leaving on one side intellectual virtue, tlie development of 
which may or may not be justified by the immense structure of 
modern philosophy and science, we should direct our attentipn to 
the fate of moral virtue, which Plato and Aristotle regarded not 
merely as of equal importance, but even as having a certain priority 
in education. These Greek philosophers said again and again that 
all the intellectual virtue man is capable of is not only useless, 
but indeed dangerous, unless it is grafted on to a stock of moral 
goodness. By ignoring the essential priority of moral virtue, our 
systems of education are merely putting dangerous instruments 
into the hands of people whose instinctual life may be, not merely 
unformed, but even evilly disposed. 

The only method of moral education developed in die modern 
world is education by precept. These are the laws, these are the 
commandments, this is done and that is not done by the best 
people: obey, conform, go and do hkewisc. If we could assume 
that these laws and commandments were perfect, ordained by 
God, and not the mere accumulation of customs and superstitions, 
there might be some virtue in such a system. We know that human 
beings are very apt to learn by imitation, especially social imitation. 
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■ But it they are imitating an imperfect pattern, no improvement 
takes place. We merely propagate one another’s vices, along with 
a few convenient virtues. For this reason we must look outside 
human society for the pattern of moral virtue, and the only pattern 
outside ourselves is our environment, in so far as that is enduring. 
Look into the structure of the physical universe: there, said Plato 
and Aristotle, you will find the pattern of moral virtue. Repeat 
that pattern in your lives, impress it on your souls, do tliis habitu- 
ally and especially in childhood, and then goodness will become 
second nature to you. 

Plato did not put forward this theory as a likely hypothesis: he 
attempted (o give it a logical demonstration. It was already evident 
to die Greeks that certain laws are exhibited in the structure of the 
physifal universe: laws of harmony and proportion, of balance and 
rhythm. Modern physics has, of course, enormously reinforced tlic 
early perceptions of Greek science in this respect. The same laws, 
Plato was quick to perceive, arc aho exhibited in the most perfect 
and efficient forms of human activity: in music, in dancing, in 
gymnastics, in the rhythms of poetry and the harmonics of paint- 
ing or sculpture. The inference was then simple enough — so simple 
that for twenty-four centuries it has seemed too bold and revolu- 
tionary. Make die rhythmic arts die basis of your methods of edu- 
cation, said Plato. Then, quite naturally, quite inevitably, you instil 
into children that sense of form or grace which is the foundation of 
moral goodness. That is the theory, simple and inflexible, which 
Plato taught in the Laws no less eloquently than in the Republic. It 
is simple, it is clear: the only mystery is why the world has for so 
long neglected it.^ 

There arc many possible explanations of this mystery. To the 
Christian world of the Middle Ages, in so far as it was known to 
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them, such a theory must have seemed pagan, humanistic, without 
divine sanction. More difficult to explain is the failure of the Ren- 
aissance to revive the theory with any sense of actuality. It is true 
that the theory was rediscovered and restated — ^by Alberti, for 
example. But by then moral education had become hopelessly con- 
fused with religious instruction, and this confusion was to be 
deepened by the Reformation. With the growth ofpuritanism an 
immense paradox was foisted on the world: the supposed antago- 
nism of’art and refigion, of grace and goodness. In England, and 
in the United States, wc still live witliin the liimts of that moral 
blackout. 

In general, two great mental changes are necessary before we can 
hope to give Plato’s theory of education a trial: a return to the 
Platonic ideal of moral virtue, which involves what we call ‘a 
change of heart’; and a true appreciation of the significance of the 
creative activity. The change of heart may be forced upon us by 
our desperate straits — ^it is the wider problem of the crisis of our 
civilization. But one change is implicated in the other, and I have 
failed if I have not* persuaded you that a true appreciation of the 
creative activity is the best hope of a solution of our moral crisis. 
The means by wliich we can achieve the moral revolution are 
themselves the substance of an enduring culture. 
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The Decentralization of Art 


JL he deccntia-lization of art is part of a larger problem of the widest 
sociological scope, and if we are to consider it as a separate subject, 
it can only be because our special interests, or oui special qualifica- 
tions, justify a partial approach to a common task. In the end wc 
must join hands with the economists and sociologists, and with 
political philosophy in general. The condition of disease or devita- 
lization which a^cts all the arts of the world today is but one aspect 
of that condition of disease or devitalization which shows its most 
obvious symptoms in social unrest, economic crises and w^ar. At 
the same time, we must insist that this world-wide disintegration is 
more than economic, and even economists are beginning to reahze, 
as one of them has said, that ‘the boundless over-evaluation of 
economics is one of tlic symptoms of the disease of the nineteenth 
century’. It must be recognized, says this same economist, ‘that 
even within the economic sphere itself the vital and anthropolo- 
gical aspects which cannot be measured are more important than 

the essentially economic one which can Economjps is merely a 

means, the “vital situation”, the end’.^ 
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Explaining what he means by the ‘vital situation’, Professor 
Rhstow mentions ‘artificial existence in big cities which are so far 
removed from nature . . . the decay of the family . . . life in the 
slums . . . conditions in factories where workers are herded to- 
gether ... the mechanical specialization of their work ... the speed 
of mass-production and . . . the equal tempo and bewildering futi- 
lity of tlic amusement and diversion of big city life’. In the same 
volume from which I quote. Professor Ropke speaks of ‘the chal- 
lenging problem of the proletariat, which, in the last resort, is a 
human (vital) rather than an economic one. We are today tend- 
ing more and more to realize that the real cause of the discontent 
of the working classes is to be sought in the devitalization of their 
existence, so that neither higher wages nor better cinemas can cure 
it. To be herded together in giant factories like sheep or soldiers; 
to devote the vitally important hours of life to work under hetero- 
nomous regimentation and without fully realizing the sense and 
dignity of individual labour; to be uprooted from all natural bonds; 
to return to gloomy slums and to seek recreation in amusements as 
senseless, mechanized and devitalized as their work itself; to be 
dependent every minute of the day on tlie anonymous forces of 
society; to hve from one pay-day to another — these and many other 
facts constitute the real problem of the proletariat.’ 

I give these quotations to show that there is now a school of pro- 
fessional economists which, some eighty years after Ruskin wrote 
Unto This Last, has reached the same conclusions that he did — 
namely, that ‘there is no wealth but life’: a strange political 
economy, as Ruskin then said, ‘the only one, nevertheless, that 
ever was or can be’. ‘ It all comes down to the same thing,’ says the 
present-day^ economist, in words less eloquent but perhaps more 
acceptable than Ruskin’s, ‘ that even in the most ordinary aspects of 
life, for the correct balance of his vohtions and actions, man must 
consciously or subconsciously be embedded in a vitally-satisfying 
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milieu and be integrated into a stable and well-balanced com- 
munity wliich is based on social sentiments and institutions.’ ‘It is 
social integration on which economic integration depends, and 
not the other way round.’^ This same conclusion was reached by 
those practical sociologists who carried out, until interrupted by 
war and finally destroyed by post-war ‘economy’, the great social 
experiment known to us as the Peckham Health Centre. 

Now that we have a definition of^the wider social problem, we 
shall perhaps be able to see more clearly the relevance of that 
human activity wjiich we call the arts. Among the forces making 
for social integration, art, in my opinion, is supreme. I know that 
the suprenje place would more commonly be given to rehgion, and 
pi rsonaliy I do not wish, in this respect, to deny the claims of reli- 
gion. But we are speaking here of life in its concrete manifesta- 
tions, of man’s work and the products of his work, of his material 
environment and civilized amenities; and though a moral factor 
does enter into all tins, it is as the subjective aspect of an activity 
which in practice can only be realized tlirough the senses, as 
aesthetic experience. I admit that this is a staggering claim to make 
in a sentence.* For many people, especially in Protestant countries, 
a sundering flood seems to flow between art and morality. I can 
only say, in this brief aside, that in my philosophy the two realms 
are not separable: the beauty of holiness is but the reverse aspect of 
the hoUness of beauty. ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’ 

If, then, we recognize the re-vitalization of our whole mode of 
living as the real problem, we need not quarrel about the priority, 
or supreme importance, of one sphere or another. It is the life itself 
that is to be renewed, and all manifestations of this life, spiritual 

* Ropke, op. cit., pp. 70-1. ^ 

* It will be substantiated in a forthcoming book: Icon and Idea: the Func- 
tion of Art in the Development of Human Consciousness (Harvard University 
Press, and Faber & Faber). 
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or material, will take on new form and colour. If we keep this 
statement of fact — for it is simply a fact, biological rather than 
merely historical — ^if we keep this fact clearly before us, we shall 
find that it will considerably modify our approach to the problems 
covered by the phrase ‘the decentralization of art’. I think we shall 
find, in the first place, that the phrase is altogether inadequate and 
even misleading. The word ‘decentralization’ implies putting into 
reverse a process which has .been going on for some time in the 
past. It ifnplies untying a knot, releasing an over-wound spring, dis- 
sipating a clot — there are plenty of metaphors to^ivc vivid actuality 
to the process. But the more reaUstic our notion of the process be- 
comes, the less applicable it is in my opinion, to those manifesta- 
tions of vital energy which we call art. Art, in short, is not some- 
thing wliich can be ladled out firom a glorified soup-kitchen, even 
if that institution is presided over by a Minister of Fine Arts. Art, in 
fact, as between one person and another, is not something which 
can be handed out on a plate of any kind. Art must be discovered, 
not received. It must be created, not conferred. It must arise spon- 
taneously in persons and among groups, as an expression of their 
vitality. 

The attempts so far made, with state aid and under official 
direction, to decentralize the arts, proceed on the principle of diffu- 
sion. They accept, as a bounty, the concentration of artists and 
works of art in metropoUtan centres, and they aim to give from this 
bounty such crumbs as the starving provinces arc content to receive. 
As an expedient, directed to the desperate state of aesthetic devita- 
lization which exists in the provinces, the policy of a body like the 
Arts Council of Great Britain may be acceptable. The starving 
towns and villages of England should be grateful for the crumbs, 
and even substantial crusts, which have been thrown to them. But 
what these towns and villages require is that they should be en- 
abled to earn the bread of art by the labour of their own hands. 
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The people who live in our towns and villages should be artists in 
their own right, and not merely passive receivers, or even active 
appreciators, of a mctropoUtan culture. To ensure decentralization 
of art in this sense, something far more drastic than a poUcy of 
diffusion is necessary. 

Before I venture to suggest more realistic measures of decentrali- 
zation, let us ask ourselves how the centralization of the arts came 
about. The process began in the sixteenth century, and was, of 
•course, but one aspect of vast economic changes. There had pre- 
viously been a ccnltalized art of one kind — the art associated with 
the royal courts.'^^But courts were not very stable institutions in 
those dn ys: they moved from town to town, and did not necessarily 
ext-el, in weelth and works, the estates of the feudal barons. The 
king .was but one more patron, along with his barons and the 
church. The essential life was the regional life, even the local life, 
and art was the direct expression of the social vitality and integrity 
of these dispersed groups. 

The first stage in the centralization of the arts was a direct con- 
sequence of the concentration of power in the hands of the king. 
First the feudal barons and then the monasteries lost their c.ipacity 
to act as patrons of the arts. During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the city corporations and craft guilds maintained a com- 
munal and regional basis for the arts, but this in its turn was gradu- 
ally undermined by the growth of private enterprise and capita- 
lism. To private enterprise corresponded personal patronage, which 
was prevalent during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Its 
growth gradually reduced crown patronage to relative insignifi- 
cance. The next stage was the commercialization of art itself Art 
became a trade, or at best a profession. The author addressed him- 
self directly to the public, and sold liis writings to tliat public 
through the medium of a bookseller or publisher; the painter be- 
came a portraitist or engraver with the art-dealer as middle-man; 
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the musician a public entertainer, presented, by his impresario. 
When that stage was reached, the centralization of the ^s was 
economically inevitable. 

The later phases of this evolution are best seen in the art of 
drama, and drama, if it may be dramatized, can by said to play the 
leading role. There are three stages in its evolution. First, the 
medieval miracle and moraUty plays, which like all the art of the 
Middle Ages, were local in origin and execution, local in patronage 
and appreciation. It is true that strolling players, forerunners of the 
modem repertory company, appeared as early, as the twelfth cen- 
tury, but they were frowned upon by the Church. Then comes the 
stage of private patronage — a company of players maintained by 
the court or by some rich aristocrat, or powerful official — the lord 
chamberlain or lord admiral. The companies thus maintained by 
private patronage might travel, and indeed some of the EngUsh 
companies travelled as far afield as Germany and the Lowlands. 
Then fi:om this stage of dependence on the private patron the 
theatre, during the seventeenth century, gradually emancipates it- 
self, to become a private enterprise and to depend directly for its 
maintenance on the public. 

Already during the stage of private patronage, the process of 
centralization sets in, mainly as a consequence of the stabilization 
of the court, the creation of a national metropolis, and the con- 
centric tendencies inherent in a capitalist economy. But this pro- 
cess, which was to some extent arbitrary and uncertain under 
private patronage, became inexorable when once the theatre had 
been commercialized. For then a snowballing process sets in, 
which means that in order to make ends meet, the size of the 
audience must progressively increase, more must be offered to a 
wider audience in the way of naturaUsm and ostentation, costs go 
up, rents go up, competition becomes cut-throat, and we end up 
where we are today, all in Shaftesbury Avenue or Broadway. 
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^his is admittedly a very broad description of an historical 
development which has much varied detail and many fruitful by- 
ways. But as a broad description it includes the essential facts, and 
will serve as a clue to some melancholy consequences. I think we 
might say that the tendencies set up by the drama gave a direction 
and a pace to all the other arts. Drama is the most social of the arts: 
it brings people together. It is also the most complex of the arts and 
involves, not merely the poet or playwright, but also the actor, the 
painter, the architect and the musician. The centralizatiftn of the 
arts is a direct corj^quence of the centrahzation of the drama. I do 
not say that cenl^alization would not have taken place if there had 
beer r-'' '•uch art as drama: art would inevitably have followed in 
the wake o<-' the economic forces which produce a national con- 
centration of wealth in a metropolis. But drama gives coherence 
and definition to that process in the arts. It provides a meeting- 
place for arts which may have been attracted to a centre by forces 
which in themselves were diverse in origin or nature. 

Once the centraUzing process has been set up it gathers speed, 
and a centripetal force of attraction is created which the individual 
artist can hardly resist. By the end of the sixteenth century a musi- 
cian might still find scope and contentment in some remote cathe- 
dral town, but it is inconceivable that Marlowe should have re- 
mained in Canterbury, or Shakespeare in Stratford. Good archi- 
tects were bom in Bath or Edinburgh, and were to stay there; but 
our greatest architect, '?7ren, could have found his opportunity 
only in London. Great painters are born in Norfolk or in Devon- 
shire, but they come to London sooner later to sell their land- 
scapes or get commissions for portraits. Poets, who should be as 
firee as the winds, are also drawn into the central vortex and only 
withdraw, like Wordsworth, at their peril. 

What we must recognize is that for one reason or another the 
centralization of the arts in a city like London or Paris creates an 
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ambiance or an atmosphere that exercises an irresistible attraction 
on the young artist or poet. Who among us blessed, or it may be, 
cursed with creative aspirations but bom in the provinces, does not 
remember a sick and desperate yearning to get to ‘the centre of 
things’? Here in London or Paris, we imagined, was the only 
arena in wliich we could gain fame, die only gladiators against 
whom we could measure our own skill. 

This state of mind may well be an illusion. In a metropolis we 
may, indeed, sharpen our wits and polish our mamiers, but we may 
lose more than our imiocence. Before I expKm what I mean I 
would hke to glance at a few artists who by deception matured 
their genius away from metropolitan centres of culture, and who 
yet, by general consent, were great artists. I will keep to die nine- 
teenth century, which is far enough away to ensure objectivity, and 
yet near enough to exhibit all the features of centralization. 

In drama there is the outstanding figure of Ibsen. We may differ 
in our estimate of Ibsen’s genius, but in the past I think our differ- 
ences were due largely to the controversial issues which were 
raised in his dramas, and not to any purely aesthetic judgments. 
Now that die controversial issues have died, and even Nora seems 
quite a natural sort of woman, we can recognize Ibsen as essenti- 
ally a poet and dramatist, and as one of the greatest the world has 
ever known. Certainly he had no equal in the nineteenth century. 
We are then confronted with the significant fact that Ibsen’s genius 
was matured in one of the smallest and poorest countries of 
Europe, and even then not in its capital city, but in the provincial 
town of Bergen. 

In painting I would ask you to consider the case of Cezanne. 
At first sight it does not seem to have much significance for our 
argument. Cezanne may be sidetracked as one of the lone wolves 
of art, and certainly he was aggressively unaware of a pubUc, 
proudly independent of any kind of patronage. But Cezanne is 
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inconceivable without liis Provencal background: he grows out of 
that regional landscape like one of its olive-trees. His genius would 
have wilted in a metropolitan atmosphere. But his significance is 
only to be fully appreciated when he is compared with another 
great man bom about the same time in the same provincial town of 
Aix-en-Provence — ^Emile Zola. Both hod the same background 
and upbringing, and they were to be intimate friends for forty 
years. To draw out all the rich significance of this friendsliip would 
need a double-portrait in the manner of Plutarch.^ It is a ^tory of 
gradual e5trangenwp.t, and when the break came in 1886, it was 
between one mai^vho had remained what he was from the begin- 
ning — a native of Aix, simple, solid, imsocial: and a man who had 
b».v-ome m the full meaning of the phrase, a man of the world — 
busy, pretentious, sopliisticated. When they qiurrclled, Cezanne 
explained to the dealer VoUard: ‘No harsh words ever passed 
between us. It was I who stopped going to sec Zola. 1 was not at my 
ease there any longer, with the fine rugs on the Hoor, the servants, 
and Emile enthroned behind a carved wooden desk. It all gave me 
the feeling that I was paying a visit to a minister of state. He had 
become (excuse me. Monsieur VoUard — I don’t say it in bad part) 
a dirty bourgeois.’ 

That is another aspect of the problem which we might glance at 
if we had time — centralization vulgarizes the artist, for that is what 
becoming a bourgeois means. But for the moment I am only con- 
concerned to point out that Cezamie, who was the antithesis of a 
bourgeois, and was a very great painter, was never drawn into the 
centralized inteUectual life of Paris. He was bom and remained a 
provincial, with a provincial accent and a complete inability either 
to dress or behave like a gentleman. 

I might quote many other instances of great geniuses who have 
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matured on the periphery rather dian at the centre of our dviH- 
zation — a particularly interesting example is Enuly Bronte. But 
I do not wish to give the impression that I am defending what is 
caUcd provincialism. A great artist is always universal, and transcends 
the petty limitations of his immediate circle. He may still speak 
with a provindal accent, but he speaks with the gods. Having been 
brought to admit by the examples quoted, that there is no neces- 
sary connection between great art and metropolitan centralization, 
we have next to decide whether there is any necessary connection 
at all between an artist and his sodal environment. 

In an obvious sense an artist is formed by his heredity and en- 
vironment, but immensely interesting as it is, we must set aside the 
individual and psychological problem: we are dealing with a 
sociological issue, namely, whether art in general is best fostered by 
a centralized and metropolitan culture, or whether it grows deeper 
and stronger roots in a regional soil. Historically the answer is 
clear: the greatest artists have arisen in an overwhelming majority 
in situations or imder social conditions which we should now con- 
sider regional. The two greatest epochs of art — Greek art and 
Gothic art — drew their vitality from confined and relatively iso- 
lated locahties, and even the art of the Renaissance, as Sismondi 
long ago demonstrated, was an art inspired by local rivalries. But 
personally I do not wish to press this historical argument: there is 
no historical inevitability about art; it is a human affair, an af&ir of 
the free will, and if metropolitan culture is capable of inspiring a 
great art, I see no human limitations that would forbid that con- 
summation. But I do very clearly see material limitations, and I see 
no way of surmounting them. Sociologically, centralization 
spells devitalization, and that devitalization of the material forces 
of a country means a devitalization of spiritual forces. The brain 
does not function unless the blood flows. 

In the extreme case, this is obvious enough. No one would look 
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■for a vigorous school of architecture in the depopulated Highlands, 
nor expect a great dramatist to be born in the American ‘dust 
bo>krr. But the provincial reality is not one of such extremes: it is 
found in thriving cities like Liverpool and Birmingham, Middles- 
brough and Leeds. Why are these cities, culturally speaking, no 
better than the dust bowl or the Saliara? Why is no Ibsen born in 
Hull? There is a Bridie from Glasgow, and all honour to him, but 
Glasgow docs not support him: his fortune must be made in the 
West End. 

The failure of ci^s like Glasgow and Liverpool, Birmingham 
and Manchester, to support their own dramatists is not primarily 
econo there is plenty of money in such places, but it is spent 
oil entertainment, not on art. These cities fill their Odeons and 
Majesties to overflowing; their citizens flock to mass spectacles like 
football finals and greyhound races; they give less certain support to 
the touring companies which bring them second-hand drama from 
London. But they have no indigenous art, no creative spontaneity 
of any kind. Art languishes, like a prisoner, in well-guarded art 
galleries and empty, echoing museums, to the smell of mothballs 
and floor-pohsh. The position is not so very different in the United 
States, except that the guards sometimes carry guns. 

Vitality will only return with a revolution which humanizes 
industry at the same time as it disperses industry: wliich gives the 
worker responsibility for tlic work he docs and a deep satisfaction 
in the place of his work, so that when his work is done, he docs not 
seek to escape firom that place, but stays there in joy and pride. 
The modem proletariat has no roots: it is ‘mobile labour’, drift- 
ing like cattle over the land, seeking nourishment where it may 
be found. But art is bom in stillness, in contemplation, at rest. 
It is the still pool that reflects its environment, not'thc running 
stream. The first thing to contract, therefore, is a centre of stability, 
an anchor in this restless flood of industry. 
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Such centres will be a natural expression of the new society we- 
imagine and work for — as natural as the church was the centre of 
medieval art. If it is argued that we cannot anticipate the spbn- 
tancous evolution of such centres, and must work first for the social 
revolution, I for one shall not press the case for partial and unco- 
ordinated action in this sphere of art. But an attitude of ever attend- 
ing on the revolution that is to come is the best way of ensuring 
that it never will come. I believe, rather, that we can and should 
take action on our isolated front. I believe, in short, that we should 
attempt, even now, to create active centres ofifft in the provinces. 

I have suggested that the theatre was to i -large extent the 
medium through which centralization was effected. I am now 
suggesting that it might also be the best medium through which to 
effect the decentraUzation of the arts. It is an art which calls for the 
living human co-operation of many persons within a community; 
not only for its acting or presentation, but for its appreciation and 
growth. We must have regional and local theatres, fed by local 
talent, appealing to local tastes. The dramatic instinct is latent in the 
people, it is the one art which has not been wholly destroyed by 
false education, it has not suffered the regimentation and peda- 
gogic dehydration which painting and hterature have suffered. The 
British Drama League and other institutions of the kind will bear 
witness to the wealth of local talent that even now exists in this 
branch of art. Estabhsh, therefore, regional and local theatres, but 
on a basis, and with an equipment, which will enable them to be- 
come the agents of that wider process of revitahzation which we 
recognize to be necessary. Let them have attached to them concert 
halls for music, studios for painters, film studios and projectors, 
exhibition galleries and workshops. Let the artists inhabit them, as 
active practitioners and exponents of their arts. Let the people come 
and go freely among these artists, as they did in the Middle Ages 
and in the Free Repubhes of the Renaissance. There should be no 
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•barriers between the people and the artists, for every man is 
potentially an artist, liable to be inspired by the sight of another 
artist working in a way in which he would never be inspired by 
the divorced product of that work. Then, perhaps, a little moisture 
might reach the dried roots, and a vital art once again flourish 
from the soil. 



VII 


Towards a Duplex X^dvilization 


In an earlier lecture I was concerned with the problem of education, 
my hypothesis being that unless you have some system of educa- 
tion, or mode of upbringing, wliich quite naturally and inevitably 
instils into the general body of the people skill in the making of 
things and taste in tlic consumption of things, all other efforts to 
give style to the products of the machine will be in vain. In the 
present lecture I would like to be a little more specific — to discuss 
these problems in relation to the existing structure of our industrial 
society and to speculate on what changes in that structure must 
take place before our ideals — those values of which I spoke in my 
first lecture — can be reahzcd. 

I have already made my main point: I have ridiculed the notion 
that you can take a pupil who has had a miscellaneous education up 
to the age of fourteen or sixteen, and dien begin to turn him into 
an artist, or, more specifically, an architect or industrial designer, 
by means of u more or less extensive course of vocational training, 
as completely fiJse. The miscellaneous — multilateral is the more 
obscure word used by our educationists — ^the miscellaneous edu- 
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•cation to which that pupU has been subjected before he reaches the 
age of .twelve or fourteen most likely will have destroyed that 
basic sensibility without which a vocational training in design is a 
mere waste of time. The education of an artist bcguis at birth; it is 
the education, or rather preservation, of virgin sensibilities, and 
these sensibilities are so important in all walks of life (not least in 
the moral walks) that a few exceptionally perceptive philosophers 
such as Plato, SchiUer and Bernard Shaw have maintained that 
aesthetic education is the only kind of education that really flutters. 
As Shaw puts it vdili his usual force: ‘The education that sticks 
after school is acjihetic education. Such terms as scientific edu- 
cation and •iecular education arc thoughtless nonsense; science 
transcends all pigeon-holes; and secular education means teacliing 
with a cane instead of a creed. The classification proper for states- 
men is into aesthetic and technical education.’* 

Granted a basic aesthetic education, a pupil can be made any- 
thing of, a good engineer or a good accountant, as well as a good 
designer. If the stock is good, any variety of vocation can be 
grafted on to it, by an operation that is painless and imobserved. 
A sensible system of education would not impose vocational train- 
ing at any arbitrary age: vocation would grow out of natural 
aptitude, and our object should be to devise a system which allows 
such aptitude to emerge as naturally as a stem from the growing 
plant. 

Existing educational systems arc not aesthetic, and only a mino- 
rity who have managed by luck or illness to escape their deadening 
influences show any natural desire to become artists or designers. 
This minority can at present pursue vocational courses, but few of 
these have any relevance to the immediate needs of industry. They 
can, it is true, become architects, and architects have flicir place in 
industry.- In the existing situation industrial designers have been 
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drawn largely from the ranks of trained architects, but no one 
would maintain that an architect’s training is wholly adequate for 
the industrial designer. Apart from architecture, the potential in- 
dustrial designer can only be trained as an artist — which, if the 
word conveyed its right meaning, would be perfect. But in fact 
this means that a pupil can attend a school or college of art which 
trains him to become a painter or sculptor, or, alternatively, a 
‘commercial’ artist, which term might include poster-artist, 
fashiori-designer, book-illustrator or artist-potter. Never, so far as 
my experience goes, could the product of tlufese schools inunedi- 
ately take his place in industry as the dcsig^ of a motor-car, 
a machine-tool, or even a domestic utensil. 

There are, of coiurse, the technical colleges and institutes, and 
some of these run, like a trailer, a course in art. The degree to 
which this course is integrated with technical education may vary 
a little from one institution to another, but the hnk is never vital. 
Art is an ‘extra’, and it often implies no more than a superficial 
acquaintance with the historical conventions of ‘ornament’ and 
‘decoration’. 

Aesthetic education, design centres, colleges of art, post-gradu- 
ate courses in industrial design — these no doubt represent efforts 
which might eventually seal off oases of order in the productive 
chaos, but I do not sec any certain hope of salvation unless all these 
measures to promote good design are spontaneous expressions of a 
social conscience. That is a somewhat metaphysical way of stating 
the evident truth that a style, in the historical sense, can only arise 
out of, and be a reflection of, a specific social and industrial struc- 
ture. Or more simply still, a society gets the style it deserves. The 
predatory capitalism of the nineteenth century got the style it de- 
served — the Vorst in the history of taste. There is no escape firom 
this interdependence of art and society, of style and custom. You 
can have great artists, exceptional individuals, who rise superior 
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'to ^hcir circumstances; but the daily bread of things made and 
used is* sweet if the daily life is sweet, sour if it is sour, and just 
stinking rotten if the basis of society is injustice and misery. 

I do not pretend to know what kind of industrial structure will 
eventually emerge from the evident breakdown of laissez-faire 
capitahsm, but it would seem that the only inmiediate choice in 
my own country is between some form of monopoly capitalism 
and some form of state socialism: most of the economists one 
reads or talks to seem to expect a combination of both systems, the 
essential feature be^g an ‘economics of control’. Such economists 
do not ask for the direct supervision of industry; they would be 
content to operate through the central instruments of credit issue, 
taxation, export licences, etc. 

These alternative systems ofindustrial organization are nowhere 
fully established: we are dealuig with tendencies. Tliis is true even 
in a country like the U.S.S.R., where the economic and industrial 
structure of society has undergone vast changes since the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, and is still changing. 

We should first note that these tendencies, in all advanced indus- 
trial countries, are both economic and technical. I shall deal with 
diesc distinct aspects separately, and first with the economic 
tendencies. 

The general economic character of the industrial system of the 
past 150 years may be described as tompetitive, and is openly de- 
fended as such by economists like Robbins, Hayek and Ropke. 
Its structure was determined by the profit motive, and all the sub- 
sidiary activities of distribution and sale depended on whether 
articles manufactured could be ‘made to pay’. We may have vari- 
ous opinions about the fairness and efEciency of such a system, but 
no one is likely to question this general description of its mode of 
operation. 

About the general economic character of the industrial system 
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towards which we are now moving, there may be some legitiijiate’ 
difference of opinion, but I think we can agree that all the various 
alternatives rely on some form of centralized control. This is pro- 
bably an inherent tendency of the democratic system itself, in so 
far as democracy is identified with majority rule. But the control 
may be either industrial or governmental. If it is to be industrial, 
the whole field of production will gradually crystalhze into a few 
powerful cartels or combinations, international in scope, and to 
some degree competitive with one another — ^the heavy metals 
compete with the Hght alloys, synthetic rub^r with plantation 
rubber and the shipping combines, shipping -vmh airways, coffee 
with tea, and so on. If the centraUzed control is governmental, it 
tends to be nationahstic and totaUtarian — ^it comes into direct con- 
flict with the internationally organized cartels and in time of war 
takes action against them. This totalitarian control of industry is, 
fi:om the economic point of view, essentially practical — ^it may be 
combined with either a fascist or a sociaUst ideology. The mono- 
polist control is also essentially practical and docs not aspire to an 
ideology. It knows that an ideology can easily be created once its 
power is secure. 

We may not like either of these systems — we may long to be 
back to the good old days of private enterprise and laissez-faire 
competition; or we may think, as I do, that there is still another 
system to be evolved, based oh co-operation and mutual aid. But 
both these attitudes are idealistic, and I think that we arc forced to 
admit that the only practical choice, in the immediate future, is 
between the totaUtarian and the monopolistic organization of 
industry. 

This may seem a gloomy prognostication to those who beUeve 
in democratic control, but how precisely can such control operate 
if it is to operate firom a centre? We may enact anti-trusflaws, as 
has been done in the United States, but such laws are operative 
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■ within a sovereignty which is limited in territorial extent. The 
trusts will register their offices in Luxembourg or Timbuctoo, and 
operate through anonymous holding companies. We cannot con- 
trol an international organization by piecemeal national legislation. 
But even if we suppose that we can — if we suppose that by sanc- 
tions and other forceful measures we can compel all nations to 
take action against the cartels — what do we put in their places ? The 
most rigid state control. And what does this control amount to in 
terms of personnel? An exclusive civil service, trained in new tech- 
nical colleges and t^’iiversities. Our wartime experience has shown 
the impracticabdicy of that solution. We are compelled sooner or 
later to import into our civil service that same managerial class, 
expert ui the administration of big business, which would other- 
wise run the cartels. 

The more wc concentrate, the more completely we dehver our- 
selves into the hands of the managers, or, as we now tend to call 
them, the controllers. This group, whether working for a cartel 
or for the State, will give us the goods: they will promise, and will 
achieve, a higher standard of living for the worker. In return all 
they will ask of the worker is that he should surrender his freedom 
— ^his freedom of movement, so that industries can be scientifically 
located; his freedom of association, so that labour can be docile 
and flexible; his freedom of opinion, so that the worker can con- 
centrate on the job in hand. And I do not doubt that many workers 
will be glad to surrender these privileges which never filled their 
bellies, for a future of high wages, short hours, cheap amusements 
and every man a car. 

Let us now’ glance at the technical tendencies of our time. There 
is little doubt about their dominant nature. The Industrial Revo- 
lution, such as wc have known it in the past, was essentAUy mechani- 
cal. From the invention of the steam-engine to the electric dynamo 
and the internal combustion engine, it was a revolution exploiting 
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power, and. took the form of a progressive development of more 
and better machines. For that reason we call this period of develop- 
ment the Machine Age. Combined with the economics (and the 
ethics) of competitive enterprise, the machine had little thought 
for its material. Exploitation was its motive, and the natural 
resources of the earth — coal, metal, stone, wood, organic fibres, 
etc. — seemed sufficient unto the day. 

But all the time, parallel fo this physical revolution, a chemical 
revolution was taking place; and, though it had many important 
appheations to industry, it was not until comparatively recent times 
that chemistry began to take a lead and even to nireaten the whole 
structure of the mechanical industries. Power is, of course, still an 
essential, but the direction in which this power is to be appUed 
may be completely switched over — ^switched from the exploita- 
tion of natural resources to the elaboration of synthetic materials. 
Not all these new materials are, strictly speaking, synthetic, but all 
are, on almost every score, infinitely preferable to the old mate- 
rials. Plastics can replace wood, glass, rubber, and leather; alumi- 
nium and magnesium alloys can replace iron, steel, tin, zinc, etc.; 
rayon, nylon, and such synthetic fibres can replace cotton, jute, 
wool, etc., and even ehminate the process of weaving. Hundreds 
of existing crafts arc threatened with extinction. The chemical 
phase of die industrial revolution is going to be more violent and 
far-reaching than the mechanical phase. 

We may have all sorts of political and moral objections to these 
economic and technical tendencies, but I want to confine our atten- 
tion to their likely effect on design. It is an effect which is already 
pardy apparent, but the final outcome is anything but obvious. 

As far as the economic tendencies are concerned, we may be 
fairly certain lhat design will not fare worse than it has done under 
laissez-faire capitalism. The effect of the profit motive was always 
detrimental to design. Art was the first luxury to be eliminated in 
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cut-throat competition, and the number of people who were will- 
ing to- pay more for a well-designed article was always, from the 
market point of view, inconsiderable. It is not a point that need be 
argued — ^we have only to look at the dreary products of the sys- 
tem. All attempts to improve it — the Prince Consort with liis 
museums and exhibitions, William Morris with his craftsmen and 
workshops — ^were movements against the predominant economic 
motive and were doomed to failure. . 

There have been, perhaps, some stirrings of remorse ill recent 
years. Some nian\jfacturers did begin to reaHze that, other things 
being equal, design would pay. The efforts of a century of propa- 
ganda were beginning to have some effects on the buying public, 
winch was becoming design-conscious. But the lead really came, 
not from the typical capitahsts of the past, but from the managers 
of the first public corporations and industrial combinations. When 
competition is cut out, when profit is no longer the dommant 
motive in an industrial organization, when, in short, pubUc service 
is the guiding motive, chen good design becomes a decisive factor 
— simply because it brings prestige to the managerial class. 

Logically, the same considerations ought to apply to the totali- 
tarian control exercised by the State, but the evidence so far is not 
unequivocal. In the State where totahtarian control has been most 
absolute for the longest period — ^in Russia — there is httle sign of 
grace. Aesthetic factors were left out of the Five Year Plans. It 
would not have cost rnything to put them in — ^but they were left 
out. 

The evidence from pre-war Germany and Italy was more 
favourable to the totalitarian system. Both regimes were design- 
conscious, but both illustrated the ambiguity of such a situation. 
The design did not arise out of the industrial systenf, but was im- 
posed on it and, if not pohtical, was merely academic. In Germany, 
after 1933, diere was a deliberate return to the heavy, sohd style of 
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the Bismarck era, tempered with some influence of that Graeco- 
Roman classicism which dictators usually favour. In Italy there 
was more originality and, indeed, some attempt to form a modem 
style. It was mostly confined to pubUc works, monumental art of 
various sorts, and did not penetrate very deeply into the industrial 
system. In both Germany and Italy the change, such as it was, was 
forced — ^it never became a natural function of industry. 

We come then to that other form of central control wliich is 
exercised by industrial cartels, usually of international scope. Here, 
the evidence is more difficult to collect. As a n^atter of fact, these 
international combines have so far in the main been confined to 
the manufacture of primary materials — metals and chemicals — 
and they have not attempted to control the making-up of these 
materials into articles for the retail market. There is perhaps some 
exception in the electrical industry. Generally, however, a cartel 
like the Imperial Chemical Industries, or Du Pont and its subsi- 
diaries, has been content to supply the raw material of, say, plastics 
and leave it to small manufacturers to make what use they liked of 
such raw material. The vulgarity of most plastic articles is explained 
by tliis fact. No research has gone into the design of plastic objects 
— certainly no research comparable to the chemical research which 
produced the actual substances. 

There are signs, however, that this position is changing. The 
wartime concentration of industry is one aspect of the change. The 
desire of industrial combinations to extend their tentacles vertically 
as well as horizontally is another explanation. When the utflization 
of their raw materials becomes the concern of the cartels, I befieve 
that there is every likelihood that we shall see an immense improve- 
ment in design. Design will become one of the functions of 
management,* and it will be governed by the same ideals of effi- 
ciency which prevail in the scientific and administrative depart- 
ments of the cartels. 
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In political economy we associate cartels and trade combinations 
of all kinds with a policy of restrictionism, and it may be that this 
tendency will have to be brought imder State control, thus des- 
troying whatever virtues the system possesses. But cartels are not 
the only restrictionist organizations in our industrial system. Trade 
unions, with their policies directed against the dilution of labour, 
are potentially and even actually a far greater obstacle to the im- 
provement of design. One has only to*read of the opposition which 
•a great and original architect like Frank Lloyd Wright has received 
from the labour ijnions in America to reaUze the practical veto 
which they exercise on new materials and processes. Anything 
which disturbs the traditional liierarchy of the labour market 
has becij and will be bitterly opposed by the trade unions. There 
will be a big fight on the issue of pre-fabrication, and every new 
process which brings to an end an old craft, every new material 
which makes an old industry obsolete, will be opposed as bitterly 
and as unavailingly as the workers of 150 years ago opposed the 
first machines. 

I do not pretend to trace a clear line through the obscure jungle 
of industrial change wliich Hes ahead. I see no future which I can 
anticipate with any personal pleasure — ^the managerial revolution, 
whether in its monopolist or totahtarian form, seems to me to offer 
but different names for an essential serfdom, in which there will be 
little liberty, no equality, and only the fraternity of die barrack- 
room. But I feel fairly sure that that barrack-room will have more 
amenities under monopoly capitalism than in the totahtarian State. 
Monopoly capitahsm still preserves a competitive spirit, if it is only 
the competitive spirit of rival industries. The fight between gas 
and electricity, between aluminium and steel, between plastics and 
a hundred materials, is a fight in which cost will be deduced to an 
absolute minimum and quahty will tell as it never has told m the 
fight between private enterprises and national interests. The fight 
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between industries is more promising for the consumer than Ae 
fight within industries. The very totahtarianism of the collective 
State, on the other hand, aboUshes all competitive spirit — ^it even 
tends, by pursuing a policy of autarky, to ehminate international 
struggles. The English automobile, for example, so long as it had 
to fear the competition of the American car, was spurred on to 
some progressive sense of design. AboHsh this competition, unify 
production under State management, and what motive remains 
for progress ? The State car would be a utility car, economical to 
run, possibly cheap to buy, but as dull as a blue-book or a postage 
stamp, or any other typical product of existing State industries. 

When I say that a society gets the style it deserves, the implica- 
tion is that we lack a great style in the arts today because we have 
not yet evolved a form of society from which a style can spon- 
taneously emerge. This is another way of saying that as a people we 
lack taste, and once we have stated the truth in that brutal way, we 
have put the blame where it properly belongs — on ourselves, on 
our present social sttucture. 

In discussing the problems of industrial art, and indeed the prob- 
lems of art in general, we have tended in recent years to adopt an 
attitude which is too objective. We have thought in terms of the 
thing, the work of art or piece of craftsmanship, and too litde in 
terms of the person. It is true that we have said quite enough about 
the person of the artist, even enough about the psychology of the 
creative process which determines the nature of die work of art. 
But art is meant for communication, for consumption; and what 
we have neglected is the psychology of the consumer, the person 
for whose enjoyment or use the work of art is intended. What we 
have neglected, in short, is the whole phenomenon of taste, and we 
have even become a little shy of using the very word. 

An inquiry into the etymology of the word itself would carry us 
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into some interesting by-ways of history, but it is only essential for 
^our present purposes to note that originally taste meant something 
very definitely physical or sensational: the actual process of testing 
by touch (the word tact is related to it), and, in the sense still nor- 
mal, the act of testing the flavour of food by means of the tongue. 
It was with that physical analogy in mind that the use of the word 
was gradually extended to describe the reception and appreciation 
of works of art. 

. When in the eighteenth century philosophers began to turn their 
attention to the sensory experience involved in tlie appreciation of 
works of art, they used this word taste. It plays a great part in the 
philosophy of Kant, for example, who defined it as ‘the faculty of 
judging (or estimating) an obj'cct or the representation of an object 
by an entirely disinterested satis^ction or diss.-itisfection’. Such a 
definition does not carry us very far, but it was the disinterestedness 
of aesthetL judgments which attracted the attention of these pliilo- 
sophers. Back in the seventeenth century Leibniz had pointed out 
that wlnlst intellectual ideas were judged by their clarity, and 
knowledge depended on the distincmess to which ideas were re- 
duced by philosophy, another class of ideas did nevertheless exist 
which could not be reduced to clarity, which were essentially con- 
fused and only accessible to the senses, and only to be estimated by 
that faculty which, we agree to call intuition. An artist, Leibniz 
pointed out, could not always give a reason for what is right and 
what is wrong in a work of art: if pressed, he replies that the work 
he dislikes lacks a je ne sais quoi. 

I do not diink that the innate nature of taste has ever been chal- 
lenged except by the behaviourist school of psychology, which 
challenges everything that cannot be reduced to ounces or grammes. 
In general, taste has always been and still is recognized as personal 
and fundamentally irrational. What an individual likes or prefers is 
that individual’s taste: what the aggregate, or perhaps the average 
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of individuals in any age or civilization likes or prefers, is the taste 
of that age or civilization. 

The irrational basis of taste is recognized in the old adage: de 
gustibus non est disputandum. It has been imiversally recognized that 
taste relates to the sensuous and physical constitution of the indi- 
vidual, and that therefore it is not possible to argue with him about 
it — ^you accept it as part of his disposition, as something that can 
no more be altered than the .colour of his eyes or the shape of his 
head. lu'-other words, it is assumed that taste is an innate and not 
an acquired characteristic. 

This is, of course, a popular fallacy. It is true that we are born 
with innate physical peculiarities, and these determine the basic 
nature of the organs through which we receive sensuous expe- 
rience. It may be true that the sensuous reaction of the newborn 
infant have an instinctive rightness about them and remain instinc- 
tively right so long as the child is adapting itself in a purely physi- 
cal sense to its environment: the child, that is to say, has the same 
kind of instinctive grace as the kitten or the foal. But from the 
moment of birth and during the whole course of its upbringing, 
the human child is subjected to innumerable influences which dis- 
tort its natural development — ^the influences of a man-made and 
artifreial environment, and the more profound influences of the 
complex emotional relationships evolved by civflization. To take 
an elementary example: an individual’s colour preferences are not 
always, or even generally, based on direct sensational reactions. 
Certain colours have acquired associational values, and one mdi- 
vidual may like blue because it is the colour of his mother’s eyes, 
and another may hate it because it was the colour his baby brother 
used to be dressed in, or because he unconsciously associates it with 
the sea and sezfiickness. 

These associational factors have been studied in great detail by 
psychologists like Bullough and Myers, and more recently by the 
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psychoanalysts. Wc need not pursue this aspect of the matter here, 
though we should remember that what some people mean by taste 
is precisely such an accumulation of whimsies or predilections. ‘In 
decoration as in clothes,’ we are told in an issue of the magazine 
Vogue (September 1945), ‘taste is opinion, never standard, but a 
conscious development that gives one the courage of one’s convic- 
tions’; and to illustrate wh.^'t is meant by this vague but dogmatic 
statement, we are told that ‘Princess pourielh’s flat in New York 
js rather hkc a collector’s heaven. Everywhere “irreconcilables” of 
Period meet in fabulous amity. . . . Princess GouricUi (who is 
Madame Helena Rubenstein) is a great and cathoUc collector with 
a splendid barbaric sense of colour. She has filled her London and 
Paris aouses and New York apartment with objects that amuse’or 
interest her, resulting in a fine tour-de-force mixture of modem 
colour and period pieces.’ The illustrations opposite this statement 
show whai is described as an ‘eclectic melange’ of ‘Victorian 
chairs; chartreuse rug; on the pickled-oak walls a Rouault in 
needlepoint, three African sculptured pieces and two Picassos . . . 
the Spanish Colonial bookcase was a find in Mexico; afterwards 
lined with mirror to reflect a Bristol glass collection’. 

This might be described as an extreme case of eclecticism, but the 
more timid and less barbaric taste which indulges in Queen Anne 
silver and Chippendale or Shaker furniture is not essentially dif* 
ferent: it merely substitutes, for the tirreconcilables’ which it needs 
a certain courage to display, the ‘perfect match’ which is dictated 
by historical knowledge or a dealer’s certificate. I have no wish to 
decry such acquired taste: it has created some very pleasant oases 
in the desert of oiur ugliness. But it can never transform that desert. 
It is a dilettante and individualistic affair, and has no particular 
relevance to our present inquiry. What we have beeA considering 
in these .lectures is generalized taste, taste which is characteristic of 
a people or a period, of a class or a dvihzation. This, I think you 
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will agree, is an aesthetic and sociological problem of some impor- 
tance. 

There are at least three ways in which taste becomes generalized: 

(1) by social pressures, 

(2) by economic processes, 

(3) by material or technical discoveries. 

We need not pay much attention to the third way. Obviously if 
a new material, such as plastic, is invented, or a new method of 
construction, such as fcrro-concrete, is evolved, or a new method 
of production, such as machine production, is introduced, then the 
material limits are expanded: taste has more (or perhaps less) free- 
dom of choice, more or less scope for indulgence. But it is doubt- 
ful if these material factors affect the quaUty of taste: they merely 
feed the taste which has already been formed by social and econo- 
mic factors. 

An orthodox Marxian would no doubt argue that the social 
pressures which influence taste are merely a reflection of the vmder- 
lying economic processes. In an obvious sense this is true enough; 
but once the economic differentiations have been set up, then the 
way in which taste develops within each economic group is deter- 
mined by factors which are not essentially economic. 

An obvious distinction exists between the taste of the rich and 
the taste of the poor, but it is not a distinction which follows 
predictable or consistent lines. Simpheity, for example, which may 
be an economic necessity for the poor, may become the last stage 
of sophistication for the rich; and the poor, by a natural process of 
compensation, will have a love of ostentation, a taste which is the 
meretricious imitation of the rich man’s taste. But nevertheless, 
certain distinct class standards do develop within a class society. 

But then another compUcating factor comes into play, one which 
shoAVS the superficiahty of any too simple economic paraUehsm. 
This is the force of tradition. If the rich man could acquire his taste 
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■ as simply as he acquires his riches, there would be no difference be- 
tween,. say, the taste of a successful n^anufacturer of pills and that 
of an aristocratic landowner. But the successful (admittedly 

there are a few exceptions) is probably a man who could only have 
gained his riches by virtue of his aesthetic insensibility. He is rich, 
but vulgar; and the one thing he cannot buy with his money is an 
instinctive feeling for beauty. 

In his dilemma he is helpcjl to some extent hy fashion. He finds 
that ‘the best people’ furnish their houses with Chippendale furni- 
ture, seventeenth-qentury Dutch pictures, Persian rugs; he may 
even perceive that a minority among the best people collect less 
obvious things, ‘Empire’ furniture, impressionist paintings, or 
Chuitsc porcelain. He can be selective in his imitation; moreover, 
he can even employ an ‘expert’ to buy these things for him, and 
that is perhaps liis safest course. But within his heart he must from 
time to time realize that these things are not his taste, but only, as 
it were, a passport to social prestige. He may be honest enough to 
preserve in some corner of his mansion a ‘den’ or billiard-room 
where he is not embarrassed by ohjets d’art and can ‘feel comfort- 
able’ — or perhaps ‘cosy’ is the word. 

The traditional taste which some people possess by inheritance 
and others acquire during the course of their upbringing, is a com- 
plex cultural product, maintained by the inherent social stability of 
a class, and perpetuated by the educational system instituted by that 
class. The only coherent tradition today, which still survives in 
spite of the violent social upheavals of our time, is that standard of 
taste which was introduced into European society at the time of the 
Renaissance. The new middle-class or bourgeoisie which came into 
existence during this period found in the accumulation of works of 
art, and in the support of artists, a means of expressihg their class 
consciousness, the power of their wealth. Taste became a visible 
sign of success, and once this link between wealth and art had been 
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established, there was a tendency to stabilize the existing values. If, 
that is to say, a merchant of the sixteenth century had converted 
his wealth into the tangible form of sculpture of the Hellenic 
period, or paintings of the Florentine school, the ‘taste’ thus ex- 
pressed became a vested interest and as such was passed down from 
father to son. Moreover, the whole system of education was in- 
fluenced in the same direction, so that the sons in question, and 
the younger generations as a,whole, in so far as they were educated, 
were taught to appreciate the ‘values’ of such accumulated posses- 
sions. Academies were formed to perpetuate these same values in 
the practice of future artists, and the eventual result was an aca- 
demic tradition strictly graded to the prevailing economic order, 
imitative and not originative in its ideals. Taste in this way became 
an intellectual category, a subject to be taught in schools; and the 
innate sensibility of the individual was trained to conform to tliis 
traditional standard. Sensibility as a spontaneous function only sur- 
vived in folk art and in savage art — in the art, that is to say, outside 
the bourgeois pale. For a time, perhaps, we can trace the survival 
of the aristocratic or religious standards of the previous epoch, but 
by the seventeenth century it is already difficult to distinguish 
them. When an artist does by chance emerge outside the bour- 
geois pale (William Blake is the example that comes to mind) he 
is considered an eccentric and completely neglected during his Ufe- 
time. Later his eccentricity may be turned to good accoimt by the 
boiurgeoisie, for his works acquire the adventitious values of 
scarcity and antiquity. 

As bourgeois society matures, it becomes more complex and 
divides into distinct groups or sub-divisions, and each of these may 
develop a minor variation of the established canon. Such sub- 
divisions usually have either a vocational (professional) basis, or a 
regional one. The taste of the clergy, for example, is more ascetic 
than the taste of the landowners, and bankers may be more cultured 
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•than brokers (even when their personal incomes are comparable). 
Lower .in the social scale, the possessipn of a television apparatus 
becomes a hall-mark of respectabihty. There is a subtle distinction 
between lace curtains and gingham, between plush and rexine, be- 
tween oak and mahogany. More interesting, however, are the 
regional variations. These sometimes express a local tradition, 
originally derived from folk art (e.g., the tartans of Scotland), but 
in great cities like London qr Paris they express the segregation 
which naturally takes place in large communities. Bloomsbliry and 
Mayfair are typicaj examples of what I mean. The reason why 
intellectuals of a certain type formerly tended to congregate in that 
district of London known as Bloomsbury may be found in various 
tactois — the proximity of the British Museum and the Slade 
School of Art, the existence of tasteful houses of the right rentals, 
the desire of like-minded people to live within easy distance of 
one another. This last factor is probably the only reason which 
brings together the fashionable set of Mayfair. But in both these 
districts, and in other similar segregations, we fmd the emergence 
of that intangible factor which we call snobism. 

The snob is a social phenomenon of some pathological interest, 
but it is doubtful whether he has any real taste. His values are pre- 
dominandy social and not artistic. But undoubtedly there exists a 
sub-variety which wc call the artistic snob, and again he is a com- 
plex growth, typical of an ingrown and sophisticated civihzation. 
He is a great hindrance to the true appreciation of art, not so much 
because he extols false values but rather because he is apt to fix on 
real values for the wrong reasons. Like the dilettante, he may have 
real sensibility, but he can only exercise it within a socially- 
approved range. He is fairly safe in relation to the past, for there 
he has the aid of the educational conventions already mentioned. 
But in relation to his contemporaries he must play an agile game, 
for artists are usually approved or disapproved for reasons which 
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have litde to do with the quaUty of their work. A good artist may 
be a bad ‘mixer’, a social bqor, or merely a dull conversationalist, 
or he may have an mconvenient wife. Whatever the interest of his 
work, the fashion will turn against him and he will remain poor 
and undistinguished until a future age, to which his personality is 
a matter of indifference, re-discovers him. Contrariwise, many an 
inferior artist is exalted far above his merits during his lifetime simply 
because he is socially charming, or has made a good marriage. 

All these considerations may be commonplace, but they show 
the difficulties which beset anyone who would exercise a natural 
taste. If such a person is an average member of our present society, 
he will have to contend against the following forces: 

(tr) acquired prejudices, chiefly those absorbed at school, through 
literature, the Press, and the film; 

(b) inherited possessions. All but the very poor inherit bad fur- 
nitiure, bad pictures, tasteless or positively ugly objects of all kinds. 
To sacrifice such things may be economically impossible, or senti- 
mentally undesirable. Many possessions which we value for their 
associations may be aesthetically disgusting. To be surrounded by 
such things may eventually corrupt our taste, making us indifferent 
to everything we possess; 

(c) our environment. Our civilization has gone from bad to 
worse, until a point has been reached where the greater part of 
humanity live in surroundings which deaden their sensibility and 
reduce them to an apathetic acceptance of whatever is offered to 
them by the prevailing commercial system. 

Generally speaking, we exist, as a civilization, in a state of frus- 
trated sensibility. We simply have no taste, except bad taste. To 
get out of this state, some very drastic measures of reform will 
obviously be*nccessary. 

1 have tried to give you a reaUstic picture of the problems of 
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style, taste, and design as they emerge from the prevailing tenden- 
cies of the industrial system, and you may not find it a very cheer- 
ful picture. But I am now going to you to assume that any 
defects in the prevailing economic system have been removed, and 
that there are no furtlier obstacles to the full and free appheation of 
design to the products of the industry. Production is for use ratlicr 
than profit, everything is made fit for the purpose it is to serve, 
and everyone has the necessary means* to acquire the essentials of a 
decent life at the highest level of cultivated taste. Of coiurse, there 
will still be plenty pf problems left — those problems of individual 
taste and periodic fashion which I have already discussed. But 
virtually we shall have, not only a machine age, but also, what we 
have so tar lacked, a macliinc art. It is, let me emphasize, a very 
possible Utopia. The necessary steps can be clearly defined and the 
only obstacles could be easily removed. The main requisite is a 
more flexible economic system, which will allow the industrial 
system to function freely without those restrictions on output and 
quality which arc at present dictated by the profit motive. And 
there arc many signs that the economic system is changing and will 
continue to change in this direction; indeed, it must change in 
accordance with the process of economic stabilization which is 
everywhere taking place and to which we must adapt ourselves if 
we are to avoid an unending scries of world wars and the ultimate 
extinction of our civihzation. All folward-looking economists and 
sociologists are agreed on this: a balanced economy is the ‘essential 
foundation for the next step in human development’. I take diat 
phrase from a recent pamphlet by Lewis Mumford, who con- 
tinues: ‘The conditions which favoured expansion during the last 
three centuries are all definitely over; expansion on past terms is 
possible only for the purpose of waging war. If stabihlation should 
continue in purely pecuniary terms of monopoly, insurance, class 
privilege, the result will be selfidefcating; whereas, if it is resisted, 
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it must lead to a complete breakdown of our whole economy . . ' 
Just as surely as we can forecast the inevitabiUty of this process of 
stabilization, so surely can _we predict that stabilization when it 
comes will be expressed in a general tendency to substitute quaUta- 
tive for quantitative standards. If there are any laws of history 
(which I doubt), this is one: that a stable civilization is biased 
towards quaHty of achievement, a bias which has hitherto even- 
tually led to over-refinement and S9phistication. But that is the 
danger I am leading up to. 

I have asked you to imagine that a stable civilization has been 
achieved, and that the industrial system is then devoted to the 
mass production of articles which satisfy the aesthetic standards 
which we have established for macliine art:* economy, precision, 
fimess for purpose — ^the classical attributes of beauty. What then? 
We shall have factories full of clean automatic machines moulding 
and stamping, punching and pohshing, innumerable objects which 
are compact in form, harmonious in shape, delectable in colour. 
Gone are the jointed and fragile objects which today we ingeniously 
construct from wood and metal: almost everything will be made 
from one basic plastic material, and beds and bathtubs, plates and 
dishes, radio cabinets and motor-cars, will spill out of the factories 
like an unending stream of glossy jujubes. I am perhaps exag- 
gerating: if we get tired of glossiness, we can have our surfaces 
matt. Nothing will be impossible. The technologist and the 
designer between them will be able to satisfy every whim and 
fancy. From a technical point of view, it will all be fearfully easy, 
and we may well ask ourselves: where is the restraint to come 
from? What is to prevent this search for quaUty and variety from 
degeneratingj^into an avalanche of vulgarity? 
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• Prophets have a pre-emptive right to be gloomy, aiid in that 
role I svould warn you that nothing^ whatever can save us from 
that avalanche unless we take preventive measures now. The chil- 
dren who are being educated in our schools today are the people 
who will mherit the Plastic Age we are preparing, and what 
powers of resistance will they have when they enter into the glossy 
land of promise? They wiU have less than we have, much less 
than our ancestors had. For what is. ‘good taste’ as opposed to 
vulgarity? Is it something which can be taught at school, like 
Latin or arithmetic? Something you pick up at Oxford like an 
accent? Is it someming innate, like an ear for music or a passion 
fr)r oysters ? Before answering such rhetorical questions — ^they are 
not meant to be answered — ^let us glance once again at the historical 
evidence. 

The most striking fact about the great epochs of art, as I have 
emphasized again and again, is their homogeneity. If we could 
transport ourselves into the sixth century b.c. in Greece, to the 
eleventh century in China, into the twelfth century in Northern 
France, the thirteenth century in Italy, the eighteenth century in 
Engl an d, we should find not only great monuments of art in the 
cities and public places: diffused everywhere throughout those 
lands, in houses and clothes, in ordinary objects of utihty and orna- 
ment, we should find the ubiquitous stamp of a civiUzation. It 
would not all be refined: it might be rough in texture, even crude 
in conception. But it would never be vulgar. The shape would 
be good, the ornament appropriate, the colour harmonious. 

Now, the usual asrumption is tliat somehow or other the high 
cultural achievements of an chte at the top of such a society trickle 
downwards until they reach the lowest cottage in Ae land. But 
such a theory is not borne out by the facts. Apart»from the ab- 
sence of any means of diffusion, such as we possess nowadays in the 
Press and the radio, in mass production and mechanical distribu- 
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tion, the chronological evidence is all against it. The peasant art 
comes first — we can prove it in the evolution of an art such as 
Greek pottery. But more than this: I believe that the peasant art 
is there all the time until it is corrupted by influences coming from 
a more artifreial class. What I want to assert, in relation to our own 
particular problems, is that good taste is always built up from a 
broad basis; it is a slow elaboration and refinement of instinctive 
activities natural to man, an,d this slow process is what wc call a 
traditioK in art. It is only in so far as the constructive instincts of 
man are progressively refined by application to specific problems 
of form and function that anything in the nature of an artistic 
tradition can develop. That is a difficult sentence to grasp, perhaps, 
but let me be quite clear. I mean that the fingers must feel the clay, 
the crisp substance of the wood, the tension of the molten metal; 
there must be sensuous contact of hand and eye with the grain and 
grit. Otherwise we have made a divorce between man’s senses and 
man’s artifices which has never existed before in history and from 
which consequences will flow of a quite unpredictable nature. 

Such consequences are unpredictable only in their symptomatic 
detail: broadly we may say that the atrophy of sensibility wliich is 
involved in such a cessation of handwork involves the decay of our 
civilization — some of us would say that the evidence is already plain 
to see, that the decomposition has begun. Now, I think it would be 
possible to elaborate an up-to-date psychological theory to explain 
why this should happen: it is summed up in one of the most 
ancient of psychological maxims: nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit 
prius in sensu, which means that the basis of inteUigence is a hvely 
sensibihty. But there is another and even more familiar maxim 
which gives the common-sense view of the process: Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do. If by advances in tech- 
nology, in machine-tool design, by factory organization, and so 
on, the human element is largely eliminated from production, 
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then, apart from the problem of the adequate distribution and 
consumption of these mechanically produced goods — 3 . problem 
which, as I have already said, could conceivably be solved by some 
scheme of social credit — tliere remains not only what the sociolo- 
gists with unconscious irony call the problem of leisure, but diis 
much more serious aspect of the problem which I have called ‘the 
atrophy of sensation’. You might conceivably solve the problem 
of leisure, not only by employing a greater number of people in 
.distributive trades and social services, but also by various forms of 
cultural entertainment. It is an only too credible possibihty — 3 vast 
conglomeration o^shop-walkers and civil servants, ticket-punchers 
and typists, their hands getting more and more refined, their minds 
more and more cultured. Even the peasant’s fingers will have for- 
gotten the knack of milking a cow, and the spade and fork will 
have joined the rest of the tools of the Iron Age in our museums. 

It might be said that I have forgotten the designer, and the 
pattern maker and the machine-tool maker. But these people who 
may still be required to use their hands in creative contact with a 
material will always be an insignificant minority in any individual 
community, and quite imablc to retard a general atrophy of sensi- 
bility in a civihzation. No: if we are to go forward to the logical 
conclusion of the machine age — ^and I am not suggesting that we 
should attempt to vrcst an historical process of such acquired mo- 
mentum — then we must create a movement in a parallel direction, 
and not in opposition 

We must, in other words, establish a double-decker civihzation. 
That is not so fantastic as at first sight it might seem. Such a phe- 
nomenon has, indeed, appeared many times in the course of his- 
tory, chiefly in primitive communities where a secret art was prac- 
tised by the priesthood in complete independence ofthe utUitarian 
or decorative arts of the common people. But the most striking 
example of a binary or duplex civilization is that of Ancient Egypt, 
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and it is one which offers some striking parallels to our own. In the 
valley of the Nile there existc.d for many centuries side by side two 
types of art of entirely distinct character. One, consisting mainly of 
public buildings and sculptured monuments, was religious; the 
other, consisting mainly of paintings, small carvings and decorated 
vessels of various kinds, was domestic. The religious art was geo- 
metric, rational, objective, abstract; the other was naturalistic, 
lyrical, even sentimental. These two arts did not represent the 
highbrotvT and lowbrow extremes of expression within a social 
unity: they were completely divorced styles, uninfluenced by each 
other, almost xuiaware of each other (Figs. 21, 22). 

A similar styhstic division has already become evident in our 
own time, though few people are yet conscious of it, and fewer 
still arc aware of its sigruficance or willing to draw conclusions 
from it. But surely between the constructive art of Gabo or 
Nicholson, the functional architecture ofLe Corbusier or Niemeyer 
on the one hand (Figs. 23 , 24), and what generally passes for art and 
architecture on the other hand, there is not merely a separation, but 
a decree absolute. Among that other part there is much that is 
merely bad and imitative, and I would not in any case wish to lump 
it all together in one category. But among it we shall find the 
lutiuralistic, the lyrical and sentimental modes of expression which 
correspond strictly in character to the domestic arts of Ancient 
Egypt. 

So therefore we are already a double-decker civilization, though 
there seems to be some confusion on the lower deck. But now let 
us carry the comparison a litde further. I have already, in my book 
on Art and Industry and elsewhere, formulated the abstract prin- 
ciples which should govern machine art. The art of the machine 
can never be katuraUstic or humanistic: it is an art of geometrical 
proportions, of purely formal harmonies. Though my last -wish is 
to exclude those intuitive faculties which only the artist can bring 
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to bear on industrial design, its general character can best be des- 
cribed as ‘objective rationality’, which is a translation of the very 
phrase which a German historian of art has used to describe Egyp- 
tian architecture. ‘The characteristic which speaks out most clearly 
in it as a phenomenon in general is that naked, abstract absolute- 
ness of the constructive spirit in its cold grandeur, its terse decided- 
ness, its renunciation of c/ery superfluous articulation.’^ That is 
Professor Worringer’s description of Egyptian architecture, but it 
. might equally well be a description of contemporary flmctional 
architecture. The ^spirit underlying Egyptian architecture and the 
spirit underlying modern architecture is the same spirit, and it is 
something q'uite distinct from the naturalistic or humanistic art 
whicli led a separate existence in Egypt, but which is being slowly 
eliminated from our own civilization by the machine (Figs. 26, 
27)-. 

We cannot, at this stage of development, oppose the machine: 
we must let it rip, and with confidence. Egyptian art proves that a 
spirit of objective rationality is capable of the most magnificent 
and awe-inspiring achievements. We can already see its potentiaU- 
ties around us, in the functiojial buildings which have already been 
erected in this country and elsewhere, and in some of the products 
of the macliine industry. But do not let us make the mistake of 
assuming that a tiviUzation can be based on rationality or func- 
tionahsm alone, frhe foundations of a civiUzation rest not in the 
mind but in the senses, and vuiless we can use the senses, educate the 
senses, we shall never have the biological conditions for human 
survival, let alone human progress. 

We must look forward, therefore, to some division of our human 
and social activities which will insure a due proportion of time 
devoted to manual craftsmanship. It would be quiti impracticable 
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to achieve this by any artificial interference with industrial develop- 
ment. Wc cannot select scvetal industries — say furniture and pot- 
tery — and reserve these for handicraft. Such vertical rifts in the 
industrial system would lead to economic anomahes and social in- 
equahties. They would divide the industrial world into a techno- 
logical priesthood and a lower order of handicraftsmen. That solu- 
tion might be possible under some system of centralized planning, 
but I think we can dismiss it -as undesirable and as only partial in 
its effect^; 

But there is another possibiUty, and this is to /nake the division 
horizontal, affecting every industry and every individual, but only 
up to a certain point. In other words, let every individual serve an 
apprenticeship in handicrafts. I have already made my plea for the 
aesthetic basis of education; what I am now advocating is an exten- 
sion of that method beyond the school age, into the period of 
apprenticeship, into the hours of adult leisure. If, between the ages 
of five and fifteen, we could give all our children a training of the 
senses tlnrough the constructive shaping of materials — ^if wc could 
accustom their h^ds and eyes, indeed all their instruments of 
sensation, to a creative communion with sounds and colours, tex- 
tures and consistencies, a communion with nature in all its substan- 
tial variety, then we need not fear the fate of those children in a 
wholly mechanized world. They would carry v^f-hin their minds, 
within their bodies, the natural antidote to objective rationality, a 
spontaneous overflow of creative energies into their hours of 
leisure. 

The result would be a private art standing over against the public 
art of the factories. But that — ^in our painting and sculpture, our 
poetry and di^ncing, our artist-potters and artist-weavers — we 
already have. Chat is to say, we have a tiny minority of people 
calling themselves artists. I am recommending that everyone should 
be an artist. I am not recommending it in a spirit of dilettantism, 
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but as the only preventive of a vast neurosis which will overcome a 
wholly mechanized and rationalized pivilization. 

t make a further claim. The art Qf that completely mechanized 
civihzation can never, if it is to be an art, arise from the purely 
rational solution of functional problems. The function, after all, 
always fclates to human needs. Human needs, in their turn, are 
always related to a natural environment. There can be no artificial 
separation of art from nature, of the machine from its environment. 
The great alt Hners of the future will soar above the clouds, but 
their ver)^ shape a^d size will be determined by the clement which 
sustains them. We can fly because we understand the natural 
properties of air; and in every sense, in every direction, we shall 
only advance on an understanding of nature. Let our children 
therefore first learn about the potentialities of nature, and about 
the' potentialities of those senses by means of which they can give 
a pleasing jhape to the products of nature. In this way the com- 
munity at large will gradually acquire a spontaneous desire to give 
expression to creative impulses, and hands will never again lose 
their cimning, nor eyes their delight in colour and form. 

Only a people serving an .ipprenticeship to nature can be trusted 
with machines. Only such a people will so contrive and control 
those machines that their products arc an enhancement of biologi- 
cal needs, and ndt.a denial of,fhem. Only such a people will be 
secure from thcldcbilitating effects of mass production and mass 
unemployment (miscalled ‘leisure’). Only such a people, with 
sensations still vivid and intelligence ever active, can hope to form 
a stable and integrated society in the industrial world of the future. 
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